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SaTURDAY, Novemser 4, 1865. 


REORGANIZATION. 


Daily Transcript, of Augusta, Georgia, 
‘in commenting upon some recent remarks 
of ours, and with more bitterness than the oc- 
casion seems to justify, says that we seriously 
insist ‘‘ upon the acceptance of the trite and 
exploded maxim, borrowed from Locke, that 
all men—white, red, and black—are born free 
and equal, when any body who knows any thing 
of the family relation never saw a child born 
into a state of freedom or found equality even 
among the little circle who acknowledge the 
same parentage.” 

‘The Transcript is mistaken in supposing that 
the doctrine of the natural rights of man is bor- 
rowed from Locke, or is exploded, or is any 
the less true because Rerrs Cuoare called it 
a glittering generality. JEFFERSON in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and all the fathers of 
this country, said with perfect accuracy, that it 
is a self-evident truth. But the equality as- 
serted by them is not an equality of condition 
or of capacity, any more than of height or 
weight. The fathers defined the natural rights 
of which they spoke. They were the equal 
right of every man to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. They declared the very ob- 
ject of government to be the protection of these 
rights, and that experience had proved the best 
system for that purpose was a government of 
all the peorle, not of a class, nor of a family, 
nor of a race. ‘This was what they meant by 
saying that governments justly exist by the con- 
sent of the governed ; for experience also proves 
that the rule of one man, or of one family, or 
of one élass, or of one race, is, in the long- 
run, unjust and oppressive. If the Zranscript 
denies it, it must settle its account with history 
and human nature. Government exists for 
man. The destruction of natural rights inevit- 
ably plunges society into war. The practical 
question, therefore, always is, how shall those 
rights be best secured. ‘ 

The Transcript speaks of ‘‘ Government mak- 
ing laws for its citizens,” as if governments 
were elemental forces. But they are not. 
They are human devices. The Zranscript may 
think that.a monarchy or an ofigarchy is the 
best device. Wedonot. We believe that to 
be the best whith springs from the consent of 
the governed; and we hold that every political 
community being morally bound to defend all 
the naturai rights of its individual members 
should impose no qualification for an equal 
voice in the government which excludes any 
great number of them or which may not be 
_feadily attained by all. Hence nothing was 
“wmsounder or more un-American than Mr. 
Dovetas’s doctrine of Squatter Sovereignty, 
- which was nothing but an assertion of the right 
of a numerical majority to deprive a minority 
of their natural rights. He confounded might 
with right. But as good morals and good pol- 
icy are at last identical, the government which 
most fully secures the natural rights of every 
citizen will be the most permanent, the most 
peaceful, and the most prosperous. 

The 7J?anscript further says: ‘‘It is ineffa- 
bly mean to urge on a war for the sake of the 
Union, as HarPeR’s man has done; and then 
when the defeated States are returning, in the 
observance o7 alt the conditions required by the 
Executive, to attempt to keep them out of the Union 
by jeers and innucndoes and affectations of panic 
terror.”” The 7ranscripi is again mistaken. We 
have no more desire to keep any State out of 
the Union than the President has. We wish 
merely to take care that the Union shall be as 


surely, as it is likely to be swiftly, restored. | 
It is a real Union at which we aim, not im- 


periled by distracting elements. In the sen- 
tence next to that we have quoted the Zran- 
script speaks of the Union as ‘‘the ancient 
League.” In a late letter to the editor of 
_ Harper’s Magazine Gencral BEAUREGARD speaks 
of the measures of the late rebel leaders as 
‘our national affairs,” and of JEFFERSON 
Davis as “our chief magistrate.” We do not 
think that persons who hold such views of the 
late rebellion and of the character of the Unit- 
ed States Government are safe depositaries of 
the honor of that Government. Menwho hold 
the Union to be *‘ a League,” and the late con- 
spiracy a ‘‘national” government, will not be 
likely to vote taxcs to pay for the expense of 
compelling them to remain in the League or 
for the cost of overthrowing that “nation.” 
We neither jecr nor taunt when we say that 
wedo not believe the Union would be secure 
if such were the views of Congress. Will the 
Transcript tell us why the votes of men should 
be trnsted as sincerely favorable to the Union, 
whose arms, yesterday raised to destroy it, were 
no. laid down, but were overpowered by su- 
¢perior force, while the men themselves pro- 
* Ses the same opinions as those which led them 
to raise their arms ? 

Our view is that the United States Govern- 
ment is morally hound to require every thing 
of its dately rebellious citizens which it deems 
esssrtial to the security of the Union, which it 
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has maintained by so long and terrible a strug- 
gle. Certainly those who saved that Govern- 
ment are equally bound not to insult their 
baffied fellow-citizens. But they are also not 
less bound to treat with contempt the charge 
that they are hostile to reunion, because they 
are averse to haste, and advise the utmost 
care, and prudence, and sagacity in the work 
of reorganization. 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS. 


In the report of a conversation between the | 


Fresident and Mr. STEARNS, which the Presi- 
dent has approved, he expresses himself so 
that no man can mistake his meaning. 

He is glad that the Democratic party pro- 
fesses to agree with his views, and remarks 
that it is not the first time that he has known 
a man who had differed from another claim 
the opinions of his antagonist as his own when 
he came up to them. 

He holds, and in this every loyal and sensi- 
ble citizen agrees with him, that it is better 
the work of reorganization should be done by 
the action of the States themselves; ‘‘ for,” he 
says, ‘‘if they go wrong, the power is in our 
hands, and we can check them at any stage to 
the end.” 

He declares himself equally opposed to State 
sovereignty and to consolidation. 

He holds that no State is out of the Union, 
and that it is wiser to leave the question of 
voting to each one, subject to national control 
if they go wrong. 

If he were in Tennessee he would as a citi- 
zen of the State favor negro suffrage upon cer- 
tain conditions. But universal suffrage in the 
late rebel States he thinks would produce grave 
difficulties. 

And he declares that for many years he has fa- 
vored the policy of apportioning representatives 
to qualified voters ; which is the substance of 
General ScHENK’s proposed amendment to the 
Constitution. The President is of opinion that 
this result might be achieved by 1872. ‘This, 
of course, would offer the most stringent argu- 
ment to the georganizing States to establish 
impartial suffrage. 

The record of this remarkable conversation 
will be read with the utmost pleasure and sat- 
isfaction by those who voted for ANDREW JOHN- 
son, who have never doubted his fidelity to the 
principles upon which he was elected, and who 
have, consequently, never faltered in their sup- 
port of him. It is clear that he wishes to see 
the Union reorganized upon the fundamental 
American principle of equal rights, and that no 
man shall be excluded from a voice in the gov- 
ernment by reason of his color; but as he knows 
such a principle is unpalatable to the whites 
of the rebel States, he wishes to ‘‘ give them 
time to understand their new position.” 

The great question before us, as Mr. Liv- 
COLN said, is, How shall the States be restored 
to their practical relationsinthe Union? ‘The 
President’s action is to be judged by its results; 
and we see no reason to doubt that he and 
Congress will wisely, harmoniously, and suc- 
cessfully accomplish the work. 


Mr. ROBINSON’S LETTER. 


Mr. Lucius Rosinson has written a letter 
accepting the Albany nomination, and giving 
his reasons. He declares that he shall not sur- 
render the principles upon which he parted with 
the Democrats in 1856, and mentions first 
among them, ‘‘ equal and exact justice to all 
men,” proceeding then to specify others which 
are not peculiar to the Democrats, but are 
heartily supported by all good citizens. 

Does Mr. Ropinson suppose that the party 
which denounced the emancipation proclama- 
tion, which opposed the constitutional amend- 
ment, which at this moment seeks an alliance 
with the late slaveholders, which sneers at ev- 
ery honorable effort to make freedom a reality 
to the emancipated slaves, which is still con- 
trolled—as he will hardly deny—by the same 
spirit which compelled him to forsake it, and 
which is sustained by the sympathy of every 
Copperhead and enemy of equal rights in the 
country, is more likely to secure equal and 
exact justice for all men, than the party which 
supported President Lincoin’s policy, justitied 
the proclamation, carried the amendment, re- 
elected Mr. Lixcotn with Mr. Jounson, and 
by its traditions and the necessity of its com- 
position is pledged to the maintenance of equal 


‘rights? How can Mr. Rosryson believe that 


the Democratic party of 1856, now professing in 
this State to accept the great fact of emancipa- 
tion, is as true to the original Democratic doc- 
trine of equal and exact justice as the Repub- 
licans of 1856, whose faith in that principle is 
written all over the history of the last two ad- 
ministrations ? 

Mr. Rogpinson commends the Albany Plat- 
form as indicating a return to sound princi- 
ples. Does it seriously differ from that at 
Syracuse; and where it does differ is it not 
in this, that the Syracuse Platform announces 
those principles more emphatically, and is the 
declaration of a party which has never betrayed 
them ? 

But, says Mr. Rozison, I have no faith in 
a party ‘“‘controlled and used by Tuvraiow 
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controlled and used by VaALLANDIGHAM in Ohio, 
by Woopwarp and Reep in Pennsylvania, by 
Tuomas Sermovre and Touceyr in Connecticut, 
and by Horatio Seymour and Joun A. GREEN 
in New York? There are bad men, he. says, 
in all parties. Does he think there. are fewer 
corrupt leaders in the Democratic than in the 
Union party ? 

Besides, Mr. Rosrxson was willing to work 
with Mr. WEED in 1856 to secure equal justice. 
Will working with Fernanpo Woop and JouNn 
Vaw Buren be a shorter road to the same re- 
sult? He speaks of the government of the State 
as being placed in the hands of Mr. Weep. 


Yet Mr. Roprnson’ must surely be aware that . 


whatever may be Mr. WEED’s ‘‘ lobby opera- 
tions,” and however adroit a politician he may 
be, the great body of Union men in the State 
of New York act with him because he supports 
their general policy. But he does not aeterm- 
ine that policy. And even if he did, if this 
election thus became, what it is not, a mere 
question of men, would the great principles 
which are no less dear to us than to Mr. Ros- 
INsON be more secure in the hands of Horatio 
Seyrmoor or the Albany leaders, with the Cop- 
perheads behind them, than in those of Tucur- 
Low WEED and the Syracuse leaders, with the 
great Union party of the last four years behind 
them ? 7 

At this juncture to renounce the political 
friends with whose most vital purpose he sym- 
pathizes, and to strive to throw the settlement 
of the Union into the power of those who a 
year ago declared the war a failure, and who 
now throw the blame of the war upon loyal 
men, and to do this because of distrust of one 
man among those friends, is a step which would 
seem to us deplorable in any man, but is pro- 
foundly painful in a man like Lucius Roprnson. 


SPECULATION IN GOVERNMENTS. 


In an article published in these columns three 
weeks since, on the subject of speculation in 
Wall Street, it was explained that at the pres- 
ent time ** stocks” mean ‘railway stocks,” and 
‘¢stock speculation” means buying or selling 
Erie or Rock Island. With the exception of 
the operations of foreign bankers based on vari- 
ations of price between this and foreign markets, 
there has been thus far no speculation worth 
mentioning in Government securities. It is 
evident, however, that before many months 
elapse the latter will supersede railway stocks 
as instruments of gambling, and as in England 
stock speculation means operating in the Funds 
and in France in the Rentes, so here within a 
corresponding brief period Wall Street specu- 
lators will confine their dealings to Five-Twen- 
ty bonds and Seven-Thirty notes. Sound divi- 
dend paying railway shares are rapidly passing 
into the hands of permanent investors; and as 
for the other class of shares, whose value is un- 
certain, the experience of the past two or three 
years has proved that they can not be sold short 
with any degree of safety, as they may be cor- 
nered by any one of half a dozen great opera- 
tors. They answered the purpose well enough 
when an operator who bought 5000 shares was 
considered monstrously bold, but now that sin- 
gle individuals buy or sell 50,v00 shares they 
are dangerous material to speculate in. 

No such danger besets the speculator in 
Five-Twenty bonds or Seven-Thirty notes. 
There are over $600,000,000 of the former, 
and over 800,000,000 of the latter: there is 
not mony enough in Wall Street to corner 
either of them. And though they will not 
fluctuate, as the railway shares have done, with 
the ebb and flow of internal trade, they will 
naturally be sensitive to changes in the money 
market, and will probably feel the effect of 
political events in a new and marked degree. 
What proportion of the Five-Twenty bonds 
have found a permanent home cither in Europe 
or here can not accurately be determined. It 
is safe to assume, however, that quite a large 
amount are still in first hands, and are hypoth- 
ecated with banks and money-lenders. Of the 
Seven-Thirties by far the greater part are held 
by national banks and private bankers, who 
have loaned money on them. All of these 
securities will be forced into the markct by a 
continued stringency in money, and the price 
will naturally fall until it reaches a point at 
which capitalists will sell their present invest- 
ments to buy them. At 75, for instance, the 
political prospect being fair, many people would 
sell their bank stocks and railway bonds—unless 
they, too, should have declined in proportion— 
to buy Seven-Thirty notes and Five-Twenty 
bonds; but if Mr. M‘Ccitocu persists in at- 
tempting to contract the currency, it is hardly 
likely that the national banks could dispose of 
the notes they have on hand without putting 
down the price to that neighborhood. 

It seems, of course, a rather alarming pros- 
pect, in view of the fact that quite a large pro- 
portion of the National bank notes which are 
current as money are only secured by deposits 
of Five-Twenty and other United States bonds 
at go cents on the dollar. But after all, Five- 
Twenty bonds are now selling at about 70 


cents on the dollar in gold; and no one, it is |. 
to be hoped, expects gold to remain forever at 


& premium of 46. As gold declines it must be 


expected that they, like every thing else, ywiq) 
decline likewise, though probably not to 4 like | 
extent. The prospect is so clear that the pa 
should take no one by surprise. 

In England and France public stocks flucty 
ate with every breath of political news—tho 
resignation of a ministry, a foreign complica. 
tion, a rumored conspiracy, and even the bowel 
complaint of a Prime Minister. It js hardly 
likely that our public securities will 
equally sensitive to such influences, for the rea- 
son that our Government rests upon a mor 
solid basis than the European monarchios seh 
that here revolutions are not to be dreaded 
Still our Government securities will] naturally 
be affected by changes in our foreign relations 
Misunderstandings with foreign governments. 
which may possibly lead to war, wil] naturally 
depress them, and the settlement of such dig; 
culties will in like manner cause them to react 

It must be expected, too, that for some yen: 
to come difficulties w7ii occur in the collection 
of taxes, and the robbery of the public creditor 
will be mooted even in Congress. fir 
no person whose words are worth attention lias 
even hinted at repudiation. But by-and-l,y. 


event 


‘as the pressure of the taxes becomes more <o- 


vere, during the period preceding the resiinp- 
tion of specie payments, it may be taken jor 
granted that knaves will try to curry favor with 
tax-payers by advocating at least a reduction 
of the rate of interest on our securities. J; jx 
pretty certain that no such rascally scheme wi!) 
succeed, but pending its discussion fluctuations 
in the price of the securities concerned will he 
inevitable. Government bonds will fall when 
the Democratic member from the city of New 
York denounces the holder of Seven-Thir:y 
notes as a Shylock; and they will rise again 
when the Union Secretary of the Treasury de- 
monstrates the necessity of keeping faith with 
the public creditor. 

Pending the war the New York Stock Ex- 
change—one of the most honorable and loyal 
bodies in the country—would not tolerate short 
sales of Government bonds. Nothing which 
looked like an attempt to depreciate the pullic 
credit could be endured by its members.~But 
now that the war is over national securities 
must stand or fall on their own merits, and 
people who believe they are going to decline 
will be able to sell them for the fall without 
exposing themselves to the chargg of disloyal- 
ty. The most inveterate Englishmen occa- 
sionally sell consols for the account, just as tlie 
best Frenchmen sell Rentes for the jin prochain; 
nobody thinks of accusing the sellers of a want 
of patriotism. They merely ‘‘act,” as our 
friend Mr. Russe xt said, ‘‘ as if they had beard 
bad news.” 

In the long-run there are very few invest- 
ments in this couyfitry which will pay as hand- 
some and as safe an income as United States 
securities. They are incomparably superior to 
the mass of mercantile and industrial stocks in 
which men have been accustomed to. invest 
their money. But before the $3,000,000,000 
now afloat, or to be floated presently, find 
& permanent resting-place in the pockct-book 
or trunk of men who have paid for them out- 
right, and hold them regardless of moncy pzi- 
ics and fluctuations in Wall Street, it is «0 
the cards that they must rise and fall very ia- 
terially many, many times, and that great ivr- 
tunes will be made and lost in them by specu- 
lators. 


Mr. PHILLIPS’S ORATION. 


MEASURED by the great modcl of C uistian 
character the best of men are sinners. ‘hic 
preacher who describes the divine attributes 
justly calls all men unclean. But there ate 
still some humble pious souls who struggle on, 
doing all the good they can, and who are per- 
haps Jess deserving of unsparing censure thn 
Juvas Iscariot. So compared with the ideal 
America the actual is sadly imperfect. Mess 
ured by the advances we hope and mea! [0 
make our present condition is not the miilcn- 
nium. But meanwhile there is a great boty 
of citizens steadily and faithfully striving fo se- 
cnre fair play for every man as fast as practi- 
cable, and who may be charitably pardoned if 
they feel that some progress has been made. 

Yet as we gladly hear the preacher who seiils 
us all to ———, because we know that the good 
race will be run and won only by those whio are 
spurred up to it, and by constantly holding be- 
fore our eves the Christian ideal, so we willingly 
and gratefully listen to the orator who, as he 
declares what ought to be done, sneers at thore 
who are busily doing it, as contemptible drones 
and do-nothings. ‘‘ Let justice be done,” says 
the orator. Very well, the Union men of the 
country are securing justice more and more 
every day. ‘‘Securing justice!” retorts the 
orator, ‘‘they are assassinating it. Their Pres- 
ident is three-fourths rebel, and there 18 NY 
such thing as a Union party. There is only 2 
ghastly spectre of that name. Liberty 1s be- 
trayed.” 

It is no more true than that the house !s 
burning down because some one sces a thief in 
the road and cries fire from the window. ‘The 
cry is meant to rouse the neighborhood and 
frighten the thief away. And these decls' 
tions are but a highly metaphorical way ©! =)” 
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‘ing that we must not tire of well-doing, but 
coure all that the genius of American institu- 
tions promises. 

It is in this way, after some wincing, that 
we accepted Mr. WENDELL PHILLiPs’s assaults 
upon President LIncoLn, and that we receive 
censure of President Jonnson. Mr. Puit- 
LIPS spurns every consideration of policy and 
means. He cries aloud, ‘‘ Make the path 
straight !” whether we are making it straight 
or not, and whether or not we have any tools 
to use or hands to use them with. His posi- 
tion is that nothing is done while any thing re- 


mains to do. 
The good service of such a man is unques- 


tionable. We do not agree indeed with his. 


estimate of men and affairs. It seems to us 
folly to insist that liberty and mankind have 
gained nothing by the war. But it is not disa- 
greeable to hear an earnest voice declaring that 
every thing is lost because every thing is not at 
once gained, for we know that such a voice will 
keep the victors from sleeping. In this coun- 
try our law is progress. The rule of progress 
should be prudence and wisdom. We thank 
Heaven for the skirmishers, whose shots sho 

us where the battle is to be. : 


OUR ACCOUNT WITH ENGLAND. 


Ir now appears that Mr. Apams did present 
our little bill to John Bull last April, and that 
Mr. Bull declined to pay or to leave the matter 
to arbitration, but suggested a ‘‘ Commission” 
to settle the question. What the exact differ- 
ence may be between an arbitration by com- 
missioners and a commission of arbitration we 
do not know, but Mr. Apams replied that he 
doubted if the proposition would be agreeable 
to his Government. 

The British Government gave the rebels bel- 
ligerent rights before it had heard of the block- 
ade; the British Prime Minister, the British 
Foreign Minister, the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the British Solicitor-General, 
all virtually sneered at the effort of the United 
States Government to maintain its existence ; 
and one of them publicly declared the rebell- 
ion to be successful in the famous phrase that 
JzFFERSON Davis had ‘‘created a nation.” 
Rebel ships of war were openly built in British 
dock-yaids by members of the British Parlia- 
ment, agd, notwithstanding timely and ample 
information furnished by the United States 
Minister, the British Government did not pre- 
vent their sailing. British neutrality in the 
war was not an honest neutrality. Great Brit- 
ain now refuses to have that question enter- 
tained; and the Government which, in the 
midst of the war, undertook to lecture us upon 
American internal law, now announces that 
Great Britain is the best judge of British in- 
ternal law. 

The general position taken by Lord Russe.y 
can not be maintained. We have always re- 
garded, and do still regard, serious difficulty 
between the two countries, if rising into war, 
as a misfortune for mankind. But surely no 
sensible Englishman supposes that,-with the 
record of such real grievances in its hand, the 
Sovernment of the United States will consent 
to be shown to the door and kicked down the 
steps without a word of explanation. If the 
Commission be substantially an arbitration all 
may be well. But if Great Britain will neither 
pay, nor submit to arbitration, nor explain, we 
_ Certainly can not be held responsible for the 
consequences, however disagreeable they may 


A DIFFERENCE. 


Mr. MontGomery Brarr, the chief orator of 
the Democratic ratification meeting in New 
York, says that the two races in this country 
can not live together, and that the emancipated 
slaves must be sent away to colonize upon the 
border, 

President Jounson says: ‘If I were in Ten- 
nessee I should try to introduce negro suffrage 
gradually; first those who had served in the 
army, those who could read and write, and 
perhaps a property qualification for others, say 
$200 or 250.” 

The President is in favor of not depopulating 
the country, but of making every honest man 
& voter as fast as possible. So is Mr. Joun H. 
Reagan, the late rebel Postmaster-General. 
And we believe all true men are of their opin- 
ion. 


THE OATH. 


_ iv July, 1868, Congress passed a law requir- 
ing the following oath of every person elected 
or appointed to any office of honor or emolu- 
ment civil, military, or naval, or any other de- 
partment of the national service, except the 
President of the United States. The members 
a new Congress, therefore, must take this 


**T solemnly swear that I have never voluntarily borne 
arms against the United States since I have been a citizen 
thereof; that I have voluntarily given no aid, counte- 
nance, counsel, or encouragement to persons engaged in 
armed hostility thereto; that I have neither sought nor 


accepted, nor attempted to exercise the functions of any 


Office whatever under any authority or pretended author- 
ity in hostility to the United States; that I have not 
yielded a voluntary support to any pretended govern- 


ment, authority, power, or constitution within the United 
States hostile or inimical thereto; and I do further swear 
that to the best of my knowledge and ability I will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the United States,” etc. 

If Congress should be asked to relax the 
stringency of the oath, it would inevitably and 
properly say, that whenever it was convinced 
that the danger has passed away against which 
the oath is directed, it would cheerfully do so, 
but that while the danger is still threatening, it 
must still maintain every defense against it. 

This whole matter of reorganization may be 
settled by the people of the States most vitally 
interested. What the country wants of those 
who made war upon the Government is not 
oaths. All the rebel chiefs, from Davis and 
LEE down, had taken oaths enough and broken 
them. What it wants is an indication of hon- 
est intention and fidelity to the Government. 
It does not want men in Congress who will try 
to do there what they failed to do on the battle- 
field. Such a desire is not unreasonable. It 
springs from no hostility to the rebel States but 
from love of the Union, and the resolution not 
to imperil it needlessly. 


“DISTINGUISHED STATESMAN- 
SHI 


Tue rich fields of the Southern States are 
waiting for laborers. The laborers are there, 
born upon the soil, and attached to it, capable 
of work and accustomed to the care of the 
staples, needing only, as the President says, 
an impartial system ; asking only the same se- 
curity of wages, property, and personal rights 
that. all other people in the country have. 
Thereupon that ‘‘ distinguished statesman” Mr. 
MontTGOMERY whom Mr. Lincoxn asked 
to accommodate him and the country by leav- 
ing his Cabinet, proposes that they shall all be 
sent away and colonized upon the border, as a 
bufer against some foreign enemy. 

io **statesmanship” of Mr. Brarr is like 
the agricultural wisdom of the farmers who 
throw the enriching matter of their farms into 
the river. The statesmanship of forcibly ex- 
iling a seventh part of the population, and that” 
composed not of the drones but of the produc- 
ers of wealth, is worthy of a man who endeav- 
ors at this time to excite sectional animosity. 

Mr. Barr is in great fear of amalgamation. 
But if there be so insuperable an antipathy of 
races why should he fear? Whether the an- 
tipathy is so hopelessly insuperable may be 
judged from the fact that three-fourths of the 
lately emancipated population are composed 
of mulattoes, quadroons, sexteroons, octoroons, 
and still lighter mixtures. They are, as a 
shrewd observer says, Anglo-Africans. While 
the ‘‘ distinguished statesman” was in the very 
heat of his argument that the races could not 
live together it was a cruel question ‘that one 
of the crowd asked: ‘* What did Jerrrerson’s 
mulatto son say about that ?”’ ‘ 

Statesmen should try to clear their minds 


‘of cant, Mr. Buarr, and then they will be much 


more ‘‘ distinguished.” | 


CONFIDENCE MEN. 


THe gentlemen who last year at Chicago de- 


nounced the war as a failure are the same who 


this year at Albany hail it as a success. At 
Albany this year, also, they loudly declare that 
no kind of interference shall be allowed in the 
Republic of Mexico. But these are the same 
men, the Democratic leaders in the State of 
New York, who three years ago waited upon 
the British Minister, in the city of New York, 
to see whether England would not interfere in 
the Republic of the United States. 

The voters of New York will, look twice at 
the credentials of well-known Confidence Men 
before trusting them. 


THE PRESIDENT’S “FRIENDS.” 


Mr. Jonn VAN Buren, the merry gentleman 
who leaped from the Buffalo anti-Slavery plat- 
form of 1848 to the Chicago surrender to Slav- 
ery platform of 1864; who in the autumn of 
1862 demanded that ‘‘ the erring sisters” should 
be allowed to go; and in the spring of 1863 in- 
sisted that they should be compelled to stay ; 
and in the summer of 1864 declared that it was 
impossible to keep them, is the same lively 
joker who in the autumn of 1864 announced 
that ANDREW JOHNSON was a bold usurper who 
violated the Constitution, and in the autumn of 
1865 informs a smiling public that he looks 
upon Mr. JoHNson as patriotic, wise, and pru- 
dent. | 
The World, also, the chief organ of the 
Chicago ‘‘Conservatism” of last year, now 
takes the President under its special patron- 
age. The Chicago gentlemen, it informs him, 
are the only friends he can safely trust. What 
said this-faithful friend of the President cight 
months ago on the 7th of March, 1865? Only 
this : 

‘¢God bless and spare LINCOLN! 
Should this ANDREW JoHNsON become his suc- 
cessor, the decline and fall of the American 
Republic would smell as rank in history as that 
of the Roman empire under such atrocious mon- 
sters in human shape as Nero and Ca.iccLa.” 

Of course the President will desert his old 


| friends of the war for these honest and fair- 
spoken gentlemen, especially after the result 
of the elections in all the States that have 
voted. The new performance of the old Chi- 
cago company, we trust, serves to amuse the 
Chief Magistrate and lighten the cares of of- 
fice. Kings formerly had their jesters. Why 
should not the President have his merry men? 


LEFT-HAND WRITING. 


We recently saw a multitude of specimens of 
‘leftthand writing from Union soldiers who have 
been disabled in the war, and who have been in- 
vited by Mr. Wiri1Am O. Bourne, editor of the 
Soldier’s Friend, to compete for liberal prizes, 

The writing is generally what is called “‘ back- 
handed ;” but the neatness of the manuscripts and 
their legibility, with the good sense and interest of 
the narrations &nd observations, are delightful and 
unexpected. [t is really astonishing to see how 
rapidly a man mf&y learn to write admirably with 
his lefthand. The specimens come from every part 
of the country, and all indicate a deep interest in 
the thoughtful and generous proposition of Mr. 
Bourne, which has undoubtedly stimulated many 
a man to accomplish himself for clerkly occupa- 
tion. The publicity given to the proposal for com- 
petition has been somewhat limited, and the time 
is extended to the 1st of January. Let every left- 
handed soldier write a brief sketch, of some three or 
four pages, of his personal experience, as neatly and 
legibly as he can, roll it smoothly upon wood, and 
send it to Wm. O. Bourne, editor of the Soldier’s 
Friend, New York. 


HOPELESS LOVE. 


Two lovers sat beside the sea, 
The summer moonlight shining down, 
She leaned against his breast, and he 
Smiled in her eyes of softened brown; 
But with wild look and haggard mien 
A wretched watcher gazed, unseen. 


To tell his love he had that night 
Gone forth in eager search of her, 
And it was thus she met his sight! 
He longed to fly—he could not stir— 
A fascination held him there, 
He staid to dally with despair. 


On thei the moon looked down and smiled, 
The timid stars gleamed with delight, 
The wind stood still, and -like a child 
The tired sea slumbered in their sight; 
But black and wild and weird and dim 
Were sky and sea and moon to him. 


The voice of her he loved in low 
And tender accents reached his ear— 
The sweetest tones on earth; but oh! 
They were not meant for jim to hear. 
It was unutterable pain 
Tc lose, and see another gain. 


He looked down on the quiet sea, 
And up into the tranquil sky, 
And thought for such a wretch as he 
How sweet a thing it was to die. 
He smiled; he knew a nobler cure 
Of grief—to patiently endure. 


These quenchless stars, he thought, above, 
This sea’s illimitable plain, 
Show ‘tis not all of life to love, 
Nor all of death to love in vain: 
Perhaps in His eternal plan 
Grief is the highest gain of man. 


She laughed a merry laugh, and bent 
Her head to meet her lover’s kiss, 
And he who watched her was content— 
He saw that she felt perfect bliss; 
He cared not for /us grief or ill, 
For she he loved was happy still. 


He stole a last and lingering look, 

He breathed one silent, earnest prayer, 
And then the lonely path he took 

And left her with her lover there; 
Witho t a tear, without a groan, 
He wa ied away, unloved, alone. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


\ A short time since and 
a ng seemed #o indefinite and vague as President 
Johnson's policy for the reconstruction of the Southern 
States. But now certainly we are not left in the dark as 
to any important feature of that policy. In the first place 
we have Seward’s Auburn speech, from which 
accord between the President 


Administration. Secretary Se ident 
Johnson that he is without hip, that he has only 
the interests of the country in view. policy is concili- 
atory from the necessities of the case. We must live in 


harmony with the South, and we must show that our dis- 
position toward them is friendly. “We must trust each 
other.” 


the substance of 


tion in the Southern a recent private inter- 
view with him, is given, with the t's l, 
by Major George L. Stearns, of Massachusetts. e give 
elsewhere an abstract of the opinions expressed by the 

At an stage proposition 

te tee debt of the State had been tabled. 
proposition was passed adjournment of the Con- 


vention. 
son's opinion as expressed in a dispatch to Governor Hol- 
den, that every dollar of the rebel debt must be repudia- 
ted 


The working-men of Charleston held a meeting on Octo- 


ber 16, at they adopted an address to their fellow. 


citizens and nominated Wade H for Governor. In 

their address express their belief that the destruc- 

tion of slavery will ultimately prove a great benefit to all 

w from the 

ists and dignify labor. ee 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 
The following twenty-four States have ratified the Cen- 


Illinois, Feb. 1, 1865. Indiana Feb. 15, 1865. 

Rhode Island, Feb, 2, 1865, Nevada’ Feb. 16. 15 

Maryland, Feb. 3, 1866. sulsland, Feb. 1% 
assachusetts, Feb.8,1865, Mi 

New York, Feb ~ issouri, Feb. 24, 1865, 
nnsyivania, Feb.3,1865. Vermont, Mareli 9, 1965. 

Weat Virginia, Feb. 3.1365, Tennessee, April 5, 1565. - 


Maine Feb 7, 1860 
a eb. 7, Connecticut; May 4, 1865. 
Ohio, Feb. 1 Iowa, June 30, 


Kansas, Feb. 8, 1865. New 1! hire, 
Minnesota, Feb. 8, 1865. 
t has been rejected by three States: by Delaware. 

8 1365; by Kentucky, Feb. 23, 1865; nk by New “hn 
March 1, 1865. The new State, Colorado, will soon rati- 
fy the amendment. North Carolina has embodied the 
amendment as a part of her State Constitution; and it 
will be ratified the Sonthern States themselves, per- 
haps, ere it is by New Jersey and Delaware. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Among the delegates elect to the Georgia Etate Consti- 
tutional (reconstruction) Convention are Edward U. An- 
derson, Colonel of the Twenty-second battalion of Georgia 
Artillery, and the defender of Fort M‘Allister when cap- 
tured by Sherman; and the venerable Joehua Hill, for- 
merly United States Senator. 

Under date of November 30, 1864, Mr. Seward conveted 
a pointed but polite rebuke to our Minieter in Denmark, 
Mr. B. R. Wood, for having exchanged visits with the 
** envoy of the so-called imperial Government” of Mexico. 

On the 19th of May, 1864, Mr. Seward assured the Span- 

Government very emphatically that the United States 
could not regard with indifference the attempt to conquer 
and reannex the territory of Peru. , 

The notorious guerrilla Champ Ferguson was hanged at 
Nashville October 20, in accordance with the sentence of 
the court-martial by which he was tried. Another cuer- 
rilla, named Henry G. Magruder, was also executed by 

at le the same day. 
te Edward Everett's residence, in Summer Street, 
— and were suld at auc- 
on October 18. e se adjoining grounds brought 
fifty-seven thousand dollars. 

A disastrous fire took place in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, October 18, on Hayne Street. Thirty or forty per- 
sons were buried beneath the ruins and fifteen or tweuty 


During the year ending June 30, 1865, the Fension Of- 
fice admitted 15,328 invalid soldiers to Pensions, and 
24,716 widows, mothers, and orphans. The annual pay- 


ment to these pensioners will amount to $3,796,457. 


We are glad to see that Colonel Jaquess, of peace-nego. 
tiation notoriety, whove arrest on the most odious charges 
we stated a few weeks since, has been found not guilty und 
acquitted. 

General John E. Mulford, agent on the part of the Unit- 
ed States for the exchange of prisoners, ix about to make 
a most important report to the Secretary of War and Lieu- 
tenant-General Grant touching the interests of late Union 

soners of war. General Mulford is now, and for months 

been, engaged in closing up the affairs ox his deyart- 


ment. 

The Fourth Auditor’s Report for the year ending July 1 
shows that the requisitions for the navy during the year 
amounted to $122,670,677. Thirty thousand prize cixims 
were received, y all of which have been adjusted, in- 
volving a disbursement of four and three-quarters mill- 
ions. General claims to the amount of $500,') 0 have al-o 
been adjusted. Naval allotments to the amount of a mill- 
ion and a half have likewise been attended to, and tweuty- 
four millions disbursed for paymasters’ accounts. 

The second great ocean yacht race of the season, this 
time between the yachts Palmer and Henrietta, was dc- 
cided on Tuesday, October 17, the latter vessel being de- 


clared 

Sir Morton Peto and party, accompanied by Hon. Robert 
J. Walker and others, visited the Executive mansion Oc- 
tober 18, to pay their respects to President Johnson. The 
interview was of an interesting c : 

General Beauregard is to be superintendent of the New 
Orleans and Jackson Railroad. 

Joe Davis, brother of Jeff, has made a peremptory de- 
mand for the restoration of the lands formerly owned Ly 
both of them, and intimates that he will brook no delay, 
but will take possession of the property whether he receives 
a permit from the military authorities or not. 

Major Lamb, of Norfolk, who conimanded Fort Fisher 
when it was taken by our forces, has been in Providence, 
Rhode Island, for some weeks. The Minié bali that he 
received in his hip during the struggle at Fort Fisher has 
been extracted by a surgeon of that city. 

Ex-President Frank Pierce has purchased a snug little 
place of 40 acres, called the Brown Farm, in North Ham 
ton, New Hampshire, north side of Little Bore’s II 
and about a mile south of the Atlantic House, at Rye. 

A railway collision, resulting in the death of one 
ger and the serious injury of a large number of persons, 
took place, on the night of October 22, on the New Haven 
road. Disregard of orders is said to have been the cause 
of this disaster. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue news from South America is favorable to the Bra- 
zilians and their allies. Thre: thousand of the Para- 

ayans, on the Uruguay, under Duarte, have literally 
a4 annihilated near Restauracion, in Corrientes, by the 
allied Brazilians and Argentines, under Generals Flores 
and Paunero. The battle took place at Yatay on the 
right or Correntino bank of the Uruguay, about three 
leagues south of Uruguayana, which is on the opposite or 
Brazilian shore. Seven tho more Paraguayans, cut 


by twenty thousand men from all es- 


expected to surrender. Ou 
ble injury and some loss in men in ing the batteries 
erected by the Paraguayans on the heights of Cuevas to 
prevent ite descent. The Paraguayans fight bravely, and 
seem to prefer death to laying down their arms. This 
rendered the battle of Yatay a ** regular payne to use 


a phrase of one of the generals o to Paraguay- 
—— battle. Duarte, the Paraguayan leader, was 


Considerable excitement has been cansed in Exgian@ 
by the publication there of an abstract of the correspond. 
ence between Mr, Adams and Earl Russell on the subject 
of the depredations of the Shenandoah and other rebel 
cruisers. Mr. Adams s a reference of the matter 
in dispute to the arbitration of neutrals. This Lord Rus- 
sell declined, but proposed to submit the case to a com- 
mission. Mr. Adams doubted the expediency of such « 
reference, when the subject was dropped. It will be re- 


believed President Johnson would con- 
duct this part of our affairs in such a manner as to yield 
and recover indemnities justly due, without any compro- 
mice of the national dignity and or. According to 
this Mr. Seward 


with country. 
to be afflicted or threatened with ev- 


romad They have the yellow-fever at Swan- 

sea; the co has commenced its ravages at South- 

ampton, and a new form of disease has broken out among 

the cattle, called the Sinderpest. 
cholera has appeared in Paris. 

blic of Chili, South America, has been threat. 

ened by Spain with war unless she pays heavy damages 
for her sympathy with Peru in her late difficulty. 

The Emperor Maximilian issued a proclamation om Oc- 

2 announcing the departure of Juarez from Mexiean 

agniost 

republicapism. 


he 


membered that Mr. Seward, in his recent speech at Au- i 
Exsentially similar views as to ent’s 
were by Beecher in his discourse ‘ 
on the evening of October 22. | 
Besides the speech of Mr. Seward, EE . 
President Johnson’s remarks on the subject of reconstrue- | tion. As the matter at present stands, a portion of the 
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Fig. 1. 9 

Fig. 2. 9.45 a.m. Fig. 6. Annular ecli 

Fig. 3. 10.20 a.m. Fig. 7. View as seen at 10.30 
Fig. 4 11.15 a.m, aM, in New York. 


THE ECLIPSE. 


THE moon, although a very small 
item in the astral world as compared 
with the sun, sometimes quite or com- 
pletely overshadows the latter by her 
advantages of position relatively to the 
earth. An illustration of this was giv- 
en on Thursday, October 19, when the 
centre of the moon’s shadow passed 
over North America. causing in some 
of the. United States a central, or annu- 
lar, eclipse of the sun. The path of the 
central eclipse over the United States 
will be well represented by nearly a 
straight line drawn on a map from a 
point about ten miles north-northeast 
of Olympia to Jefferson, Missouri, and 
thence about eight miles northeast of 
Nashville and of Charleston to the At- 
lantic; and two other lines drawn par- 
allel thereto, toward the northeast and 
- southwest, and distant therefrom about 
eighty-five geographical or one hundred 
English miles, will include all that por- 
tion of our country in which the eclipse 
was annular, or the whole of the moon 
Was seen on the sun; but under the 
central line only was the ring of uni- 
form width throughout. Within these 
limits were included St. Louis, Cairo, 
Savannah, Charleston, Nashville, etc. 
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LOOKING AT THE ECLIPSE, Ocrosrr 19, 1865. 
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The eclipse was nearly annular at Chi- 
cago, Richmond, Raleigh, and other 
places. 


In this city, at the time of the great- 
est obscuration (10.30 a.m.) about 773; 
of the sun was covered by the shadow. 
Our readers will remember that on May 
26, 1854, there was a similar eclipse, 
which was completely annular in the 
Northera States. 

The eclipse of last week occasioned 
great interest, although in this locality 
the clouds only allowed of an occasional 


glimpse at the sun. 


BURNING OF THE MICHI- 
GAN CENTRAL DEPOT. 


THe most destructive conflagration 
which ever occurred in Detroit took 
place on the night of October 18. The 
freight dépét and shed of the Michigan 
Central Railroad, stored with valuable 
commodities, and representing property 
in all portions of the country, were to- 
tally destroyed, crippling severely one 
of the most enterprising of Western 
railroad corporations. 

The fire broke out in a train of cars 
which was being loaded with freight 
in a section of the dépét. A barrel of 
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varnish had been broken and its contents were 
spreading over one of the cars when a light in 
the hand of one of the workmen coming in con- 
tact with the varnish the whole car burst into . 
flames. The fire spread rapidly, all efforts to sta,” 
its progress proving futile, In the excitement of 
the moment the burning car, with those ahead of it 
on the track, was run from where it was being load- 
ed—near the Third Street end of the dépot—to the 
westerly end of the structure into the open air. The 
burning material dropped from the car as it passed, 
thus firing the building at numerous points at once. 
Several trains of cars in the vicinity were also burn- 
ed. The total loss by the fire is estimated at one 
million of dollars, the loss in freight alone amount- 
ing to one-half that sum. It is feared that three. 
men were burned to death, as they have been miss- 
ing since the fire. 


WRECK OF THE “TITANIA.” 


Tue brig Titania, Captain G. W. Frame, which 
left Philadelphia on the morning of the 9th October, 
with a cargo of coal and hay, for Mobile, encoun- 
tered a severe gale on the night of Friday, October 
13, which caused her to spring a leak not long after- 
ward. Both pumps were at once manned; but it 
was discovered that, despite every effort, the water 
was gaining steadily. To lighten her as much as 
possible the cargo on deck was thrown overboard ; 
but on sounding the pumps again five feet of water 
was found in the hold. py 

Two days passed in incessant labor at the pumps, 
and the water rose to eleven feet. In this situation 
the vessel was liable to sink at any moment, and it 
was therefore determined to abandon her. A raft, 
ten feet square, was constructed and launched, and 
on the 16th the crew and passengers, ten persons in 
all, embarked upon it. Our illustration on page 692 
shows the scene which was presented just before the 
Tittmia went down, which was two hours after she 
had been abandoned. The party consisted of nine 
men and one woman, the latter being placed on a 
cask, as the weight of the crew bore down the raft 
under a foot of water. The story which Captain 
Frame tells us of the horrible situation in which 
he and his companions were placed is very interest- 
ing. He says that in this wretched state, without 
food or water, they floated about twenty-four hours, 
until, on the 17th, in latitude 32° 20’, and longitude 
74°, they were discovered by the United States gun- 
boat Florida, and taken on board. What is most 
curious in the Captain’s story is the fact that all the 
while they were on the raft an uncommonly large 
whale floated alongside, ‘‘so near that a lady could 
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have reached him with her handkerchief,” and 
w was about 130 feet long, and as it lay along- 
side, towering eight feet above the water, 1 was'a 
source of terrible anxiety and alarm to the unfor- 
tunate occupants of the raft. Strange to tell, the 
whale, through the entire twenty-four hours they 
were held in suspense, staid beside the raft, doing 
them no harm, and as soon as the Florida came in 
sight plunged downward into the sea. The group 
on the raft were now in greater alarm than before, 
apprehending that the whale upon returning to the 
surface might destroy their frail bark. How glad 
was their surprise, themsfore, when they saw arising 
in the distance a spout of water, and knew that their 
alarm was groundless! Still more rejoiced were 
they when just beyond the spout—as if that had 
been meant for a sign to them—they discerned the 
Florda. The Captain says also that, although so 
far out at sea, land-birds continually hovered about 
them—a circumstance which gave them great com- 


- fort, impressing them with the fact that they were 


the comforting messengers of Him who direets (he 
t 


The officers and crew of the Florida raised the 
sum of $361, which was presented to the ship- 
wrecked voyagegs, one-third being given to the fe- 
male passenger and the remainder to the crew. 


DR. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


Tue late Dr. Francis Wayanp, formerly a 
President of Frown University, and a well-known 
writer on Ethical subjects, was born in this city 
March 11, 1796, and at the time of his death was 
mem. ay age. In early life he was a tu- 
tor at Union College, and subsequently a pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Boston. P 

_ After five years of faithful ministerial labor Dr. 
WAYLAND was elected tothe Professorship of Math- 
ematics and Natural History at Union College. But 
soon afterward he was chosen President of Brown 
University, and in February, 1827, entered upon the 
duties of that office in which he was to spend the 
most important portion of his life. He was then 


strength. 
Few men possessed such a capacity for labor. He 


threw himeelf into his work with an energy and an 


enthusiasm which insured success. During his pres- 
idency large additions were made to the philosoph- 
ical and the chemical apparatus; the library fand, 
which has secured one of the choicest collections of 
books in the country, was established; Manning Hall, 
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: inc the spacious chapel and the fine library 

Hall with its lecture rooms 
were erected; the college grounds were laid out taste- 
fully, and the President's mansion was built. Dr. 
AW AyLAND served the college as Professor and Pres- 
i or twenty-eight years. 
De. War LAND is chiefly known by his works, es- 
pecially his text-books on Political Economy and 
Moral Science, and his biographies of JuDsON and 
Cnaumers. It has been granted to few men in 
our generation to achieve 80 much for education 
and Christianity as has been accomplished by Dr. 
Waris)’. 


THE FENIAN CONGRESS. 


Tue exciting topic in our foreign intelligence is 
still the Tenian Brotherhood, its doings and its suf- 
ferings. There is a curious and almost ludicrous 
feature connected with the subject, in the fact that 
while the Fenians in this country, where they can 
be of no practical benefit to the cause, are rampant 
and undisguised, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where their real field of opcration lies, they are quite 
completely overwhelmed, being opposed by every 
element both of power and respectability. 

An engraving on our first page represents the 
Assembly Building on Tenth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia, in which the Fenian Congress was re- 
ccly convened, At an informal meeting on Oc- 
tol r 16, six hundred delegates were present from 
various paris of the country. This was open to the 
public. Colonel Joux O'Mauony, of the Ninety- 
ninth New York Militia, the Head Centre of the Or- 
der. was present, though originally not in favor of 
the meeting. He read an address in which he al- 
luded to the presence with them of a special envoy 
from the Irish Republican Brotherhood who would 
upon their erganization detail some encouraging 
news. He Said the persecution of the body by the 
English Government was only an acknowledgment 
of the power of the Fenian Order. Great Britain 
Was now satisfied that the movement was no sham. 


_ The subsequent action,of the Congress was with 


closed doors, Joux O'Manony being President. 
On the night of the 18th the President of the 


. Central Ceuncil, R. Roperts, read a tele- 


graphic dispatch received by Mr. GEORGE FRANCIS 
Train from Secretary SeEwarp ‘‘dencuncing the 
calumny of the English press.” The Convention 
then adjourned and proceeded to the Academy of 
Musi¢ to hear an oration from Mr. Trarx. The 
oration was characteristic of the orator, which is 
perhaps all that need be said on the subject. 

But, as we have already intimated, the Fenfans 
in this country, though they are here most power- 
ful, and have here full license of speech and inter- 
course, are here also of noservice in the cause which 
they uphold. Indeed, while they give apparent en- 
couragement to their brethren in Ireland, it is an 
encouragement which is to the latter deceptive and 
ruinous. ' 

In Ireland there is no reason for the Fenians to 
hope for success. Our illustration on page 693 rep- 
resents the trial’ before a Dublin magistrate of six 
Fenian prisoners, who were the leading persons im- 
plicated in the authorship and publication of the 
Trish People. It will go hard with the accused. 


_ They are charged-with an intention to subvert the 


government and establish an independent repub- 
lic. The law-adviser of the Castle declares that a 
sort of agrarianism forms no small part of the pol- 
icy of these Fenians. The lower classes were taught 
by them to expect that they might have a share of 


the property, real and personal, of the country; 


that the leases, by which one man held more prop- 
erty than another, were unjust ; and that the oper- 
ations of the revolution were to he commenced by 
an indiscriminate massacre. It appears that the 
Fenians had received large sums of money from 
America’ Jonn Srernens, the principal agent of 
the conspiracy, had escaped. It was advanced by 
the law officer that a connection could be traced 


_ between Hopper (one of the prisoners), the propri- 


of the Jrish Peopl4, and Colonel Jonn O’MAno- 

wy, the American *‘ Head Centre” of the Order. 
Since the seizure of the /rish People another pa- 

per, the Connaught Putrict, has been seized, and 


_ its editor, O'BrENNAN, and the printer have been 


arrested and committed for trial. 


FIRE AT BELFAST, MAINE. 


On page 700 we give a sketch of a terrible con- 
flagration that occurred at Belfast, Maine, on the 
night of October 12, by which a large portion of 
the city was destroyed. Belfast is a city of about 
eight thousand inhabitants, situated on Penobscot 
Bay, and is one of the most beautiful and flourish- 
ing towns in Maine. The fire, which is supposed 
to be the work of an incendiary, broke out in a boat 
shop on one of the wharves alout eleven o'clock in 
the evening, and was not subdued until seven o'clock 
the next morning. In this time one hundred and 
thirty buildings were.consumed, twenty of the prin- 
cipal business establishments of the city destroyed, 
and nearly one hundred families made homeless. 
The estimated loss is three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Our sketch was taken on the spot by Mr. WiLL- 
taAM M. Hatt, an artist of Belfast, and is not only 
a perfect representation of the conflagration when 
at its height, but also a correct and striking view 
of the lower part of the city. 


THE ORIGIN OF ROAST PIG. 


MANKIND, says a Chinese manuscript, which my 
friend M. was obliging enough to read and explain 
to me, for-.the first seventy thousand ages ate their 
neat raw, clawing it or biting it from the living 
animal, just as they do in Abyssinia to this day. 

This period is not obscurely hinted at by their 
great Confucius, in the second chapter of his Mun- 
dane Mutations, where he designates a kind of gold- 
en age by the term Cho-fang, literally the Cook’s 
Holiday. The manuscript goes on to say that the 


be the elder brother), was accidentally discovered in | Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear all over the 


the manner following: 


district. The insurance offices one and all shut up 


The swine-herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the shop. People built slighter and slighter every day, 


wood one morning, as his manner was, to collect | 


food for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his 
eldest son, Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who, being 
fond of playing with fire, as younkers of his age 
commonly are, let some sparks escape into a bundle 
of straw, which, kindling quickly, spread the con- 
flagration over every part of their poor mansion, till 
it was reducedtoashes. Together with the cottage 
(a sorry antediluvian makeshift of a building you 
may think it), what was of much more importance, 
a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine 
in number, perished. China pigs have been es- 
teemed a luxury al! over the East, from the remot- 
est periods that we read of. Bo-bo was in the ut- 
most consternation, as you may think, not so much 
for the sake of the tenement, which his father and 
he could easily build up again with a few dry 
branches and the labor of an hour or two at any 
time, as for the loss of the pigs. 

While he was thinking what he should say to his 
father, and wringing his hands over the smoking 
remnants of one of those untimely sufferers, an odor 
assailed his nostrils unl‘}e any scent which he had 
before experienced. Wut could it proceed from? 
Not from the burned cottage—he had smelled that 
smell before ; indeed, this was by no means the first 
accident of the kind which had occurred through the 
negligence of this unlucky young fire-brand—much 
less did it resemble that of any known herb, weed, 
or flower. A premonitory moistening at the same 
time overflowed his nether lip. He knew not what 
tothink. He next stooped down to feel the pig, if 
there wcre any signs of life in it. He burned his 
fingers, and to cool them he applied them, in his 
booby fashion, to his mouth. Some of the crumbs 
of the scorched skin had come away with his fingers, 
and for the first time in his life (in the world’s life, 
indeed, for before him no man had known it) he 
tasted—crackling! Again he felt and fumbled at the 
pig. It did not burn him so much now, still he 
licked his fingers from a sort of habit. The truth 
at length broke into his slow understanding that it 
was the pig that smelled so, and the pig that tasted 
so delicious; and surrendering himself up to the 
new-born pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole hand- 
fuls of the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and 
was cramming it down his throat in his beastly 
fashion, when his sire entered amidst the smoking 
rafters, armed with retributory cudgel ; an.’ finding 
how affairs siood, began to rain blows upon the 
young rogue’s shoulders as thick as hailstones, 
which Bo-bo heeded not any more than if they had 
been flies. The tickling pleasure which he experi- 
enced in his lower regions had rendered him quite 
callous to any inconveniences he might feel in those 
remote quarters. His father might lay on, but he 
could not beat him from his pig till he had fairly 
made an end of it; when, becoming a little more 
sensible of his situation, something like the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued : 

‘You graceless whelp, what have you got there 
devouring? Is it not enough that yeu have burned 
me down three houses with your dog’s tricks, and 
be hanged to you, but you must be eating fire, and I 
know not what? What have you got there, I say?” 

‘*Oh, father, the pig—the pig! Do come and 
taste how nice the burned pig eats!” 

The ears of Ho-titingled with horror. He cursed 
his son, and he cursed himself that ever he should 
beget a son that should eat burned pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened 
since morning, soon raked out another pig, and fair- 
ly rending it asunder, thrust the lesser half by main 
force into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting out, ‘‘ Eat, 
eat, eat the burned pig, father; only taste! O 
Lord!” with such-like barbarous ejaculations, cram- 
ming all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped 
the abominable thing, wavering whether he should 
not put his son to death for an unnatural young 
monster, when the crackling, scorching his fingers 
as it had done his son’s, and applying the same 
remedy to them, he in his turn tasted some of its 
flavor, whigh, make what sour mouths he would 
for a pretense, proved not altogether displeasing to 
him. In conclusion (for the manuscript here is a 
little tedious) both father and son fairly sat down to 
the mess, and never left off till they had dispatched 
all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret 
escape, for the neighbors would certainly have stoned 
them for a couple of abominable wretches, who could 
think of improving upon the good meat which God 
had sent them. Nevertheless strange stories got 
about. It was observed that Ho-ti’s cottage was 
burned down now more frequently than ever. No- 
thing but fires from this time forward. Some would 
break out in broad day, others in the night-time. 
As often as the sow farrowed, so sure was the house 
of Ho-ti to be in a blaze; and Ho-ti himself, which 
was the more remarkable, instead of chastising his 
son, seemed to gypw more indulgent to him than 
ever. At length they were watched, the terrible 
mystery discovered, and father and son summoned 
to take their trial at Pekin, then an inconsiderable 
assize town. Evidence was given, the obnoxious 
food itself produced in court, and verdict about to 
be pronounced, when the foreman of the jury begged 


that some of the burned pig, of which the culprits 


stood accused, might be handed into the box. He 


handled it, and they all handled it, and burning 
_ their fingers as Bo-bo and his father had done before 
} them, and nature 
same remedy, against the face of all the facts, and 


prompting to each of them ‘the 
the clearest charge which judge had ever given—to 


_ the surprise of the whole Court, townsfolk, stran- 
_ gers, reporters, and all present—without leaving the 


box, or any manner of consultation whatever, 


_ brought in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 


The judge, who was a-shrewd fellow, winked at 


_the manifest iniquity of the decision; and, when 
_ the Court was dismissed, went privily and bought 
: up all the pigs that could be had for love or money. 

observed 


In a few days his lordship's town house was 
to be on fire. The thing took wing, and now there 
direction. 


art of roasting, or rather broiling (which I take to | was nothing to be seen but fires in every 


until it was feared that the very science of archi- 
tecture would in no long time be lost to the world. 
Thus this custom of firing houses continued, till, in 
process of time, says the manuscript, a sage arose, 
like our Locke, who made a discovery that the flesh 


of swine, or indeed of any other animal, might be 


cooked (burned, as they called it) without the neces- 
sity of conguming a whole house to dress it. Then 
first began/the rude form of a gridiron. Roasting 
by the strisig, or spit, came in a century or two later 
—I forget in whose dynasty. By such slow de- 
grees, concludes the manuscript, do the most use- 
ful, and seemingly the most obvious, arts make their 
way among mankind. 

Without placing too implicit faith on the account 
thus given, it must be agreed, that if a worthy pre- 
text for so dangerous an experiment as setting houses 
on fire (especially in these days) could be assigned 
in favor of any culinary object, that pretext and ex- 
cuse might be found in ROAsT PIG. 


THE PERSIAN FORTUNE-TELLER. 


A Persian girl would know her fate; 
Her lover was afar, 
She breathed no spell of awful weight; 
She stood before no sorcerer’s gate; 
Dark secrets to unbar: 
But light she tripped to her own rose bower, 
To read her doom in an opening flower. 


Her lover to the war had gone; 
And thus his faith she proved; 
She kissed of her rose-buds the fairest one 
And blushed, though she was heard by none 
Whispering the name she loved; 
She must watch that flower the livelong day, 
To mark if it blooms or fades away. 


Ere noontide passed the flower she chose 
Had withered at the core; 
Yet she sat and wept through the day’s bright close, 
And the moon's pale reign, till the small stars rose, 
And her rose was seen no more! 
Still she sat—her white hand pillowed her head, 
She seemed to gaze—but her soul had fied! 


ALL-HALLOW EVE. 


I map just one year of pure, bright happiness 
given to me by the Lord when I was a young fellow 
of twenty-one. He took it away again when He 
saw fit—maybe I didn't deserve it; but I’m sure it 
made me none the worse while it lasted, for it has 
made me better, just thinking of it, ever since. 

Somehow the angels put in my way the dearest, 
brightest girl you ever saw! So good and pretty, I 
wonder how I ever brought her to like me; and yet 
who did love me about as I loved her. She lived 
to wear the wedding-ring I put upon her fing®, to 
sleep a few nights in my bosom, and then God took 
her. They said she wasn’t meant to live a long life 
any more than spring violets are—the violets she 
loved so. I believe they were right. It came to 
me, after she was dead, that I couldn't ever fancy 
her a woman, looking as other middle-aged women 
do, or any thing but just the girl she was—with fair 
hair curling in her neck, and hands with dimples in 
them like a baby’s—oh! little hands, that turned 
cold in my own as I held them! 

I was not a rich man; "twas either beg or work. 
Even grief couldn’t take me down to the begging 
point; and [I couldn’t go on either at my old place, 
taking my way home every night to my empty 
house, or passing it to sleep at mother’s, as she 
wanted me to. I said to her, as I said to myself, 
that I'd lose my senses that way, and die a maniac. 
So I found something to do that took me away trav- 
eling over the States, North and South, and often 
as far back as the Mississippi. Always moving, 
always busy, never forgetting Aer, but never giving 
myself time to dwell upon my memory. 

Once a year, or so—mavbe at Christmas, or 
Thanksgiving, or on my birthday—I used to find 
my way back to the old folks, and then my room 
was always ready and mother waiting for me. I 
couldn‘t stay, though. I oftentried to, for mother’s 
sake, but it wasno use. I'd go to the grave-yard 
and find the little stone, with roses and dew-plant all 
about it, and know she was there, and yet I couldn’t 
get it out of my head that if I could but go into our 
little house I should find her, alive and bright and 
beautiful. And in the walks by the river and through 
the woods I’ve felt my heart beat as if it would burst 
just at seeing some girl in a round hat and white 
dress—as though there were a chance of coming 
across her. 

So in a week or two I had to goagain. It was 
always so. I didn’t talk much about it—'twasn't 
my way—but mother knew. One year I had not 
been home at ali until October came, and I knew 
the trees on the old place were all turning to red and 
gold, and that the grave-yard was carpeted with 
leaves, and in the sweet, misty October afternoons 
mother sat knitting on the porch, thinking of Jem, 
and I felt home-sick, and as if there were no rest 
any where else; and without writing a word I took 
the cars and went home. 

I was glad I went, for she'd been ill, mother had, 
and was fretting herself about me. 

‘“*Couldn’t you stay for good, Jem?” she said. 
‘Your father is old, and here is the place on his 
hands, and you, his only son, off and away the year 
round. It’s not right, child.” 

Well, I knew it wasn't, but I couldn’t go crazy 
of my free-will. I told her I'd stay as long as [ 
dared—and I did. I staid until she was well again, 
and helped with the late autumn farm-work; and 
every night I went tomy pet’s grave and sat there, 
sometimes for hours. I was five-and-twenty by that 
time, and if she had lived she would have been 
twenty—she who had been in her grave already four 
long years! It seemed strange to me how people felt 
about it. I suppose men don’t care as much about 
their wives as I did about mine, as a general thing. 
After the first year they took it as a matter of course 
that I should marry again—taking the old love out 
of my heart as I took the band of crape off of my 
hat. And now my friends picked out this wife for 


| me, and now that one—a girl with a pretty face or 
a faculty for housekeeping, or one who was “ surg 
to suit me, she was so amiable.” 

Most of all my cousin Nelly tormented me on 
the subject; why, I can’t tell, for (though I’m not 
vain, I hope) I think the girl would have had me 
herself if I had had any liking for her. She was a 
merry creature, full of fun, and fond of prac: ical 
jokes. Who was hurt she never cared, so that she 
had her laugh; and if she made you blush und 
wince under her smart speeches, all the better for 
Nell. I could have been content never to see her 
at the house, but mother said she brightened th 
whole place with her laugh and her merry ways 
and she was there half the time while I was home. 
I fancy mother hoped I might some day take a nae 
tion to Nell and marry her, and settle down again 
on the farm instead of roving. It was farther from 
my thoughts thaa any thing in the world could 
have been. 

Hallow Eve came around while I was home this 
time; and while we three sat about the fire listen. 
ing to the boys running along the street, with raps 
at every door and yells of, ‘‘ Holly eve! Holly eve!” 
—(I'd helped them often when I was a youngster) — 
there came rappings at ours, and who should stand | 
there but cousin Nell, with a train of young folks 
with baskets and fiddles behind her—a regular 
‘‘ surprise-party,” as they called such affairs down 
our way. There was nothing for it but to ask them 
in and welcome them, and the fun began, fast and 
furious. They danced and sung, and ate and drank, 
and at last fell to playing Hallow-eve tricks: drop- 
ping melted lead in water, burning nuts, and I doi’t 
know what besides. At last Nelly dared one and all 
to try a trick an old Scotch woman lad told her of. 

Go to the nearest church-yard, pluck three spears 
of grass, and hold them until the clock struck 
twelve, with a horrible sort of rhyme about “the 
dead telling what the living could not know,” which 
I have quite forgotten now, when a ghost would 
take the likeness of the one you sought to sce. Thig 
talking of wooing and winning, mixed up with 
graves and spectres, made a deal of merriment for 
others, but was a terrible sort of thing to me. 

I felt sick and angry. I wondered at them— 
most of all at Nell; and when, seeing me grave, 
the girl began to jest and joke about one Betsey 
Oliver—who, fortunately, was not there, though it 
would hardly have made much difference to Nell, 
in her reckless mood, if she had been—and to cry 
that it was a pity she was not able to come and 
cheer Jem up a little, and ask would no one run 
across fields to beg Betsey to come just for Jem’s | 
sake; and to name nuts after us two and burn 
them, and call the room-full to see how cozily they 
simmered side by side—I felt too much like telling 
her what I thought of her to stay there. 

It would not do to be rough and ill-natured to a 
girl in my own house. So I slipped away and out 
into the moonlight. 

It was a clear night, with a round bright moon in 
the sky, and as light as day almost: I think one 
could have read print by it. _ I walked on slowly, 
and before I knew it found myself in the church- 
yard. It was not a quarter of a mile from our door, 
and I was in the habit of going there so often that 
my feet turned that way, as it were, of their own 
will. ‘When I was inside the gate I eould see ev- 
ery leaf of the late shrubs and flowers, every branch 
of the weeping willows over the graves, the names 
upon the tombstones where they were not too thick- 
ly moss-grown, and the white face and black hands 
of the clock in the church steeple. Those hands 
pointed to half past eleven. 

I remember to this hour the faint, sickly smell 
of the evening primrose in an inclosure I passed. 
There never was a time when I had seemed to no- 
tice little things so minutely. 

When I came to Amy’s grave I saw in an in- 
stant that some ribbon grass that had sprung up 
among the flowers was turning coarse ind vellow, 
and I pulled it away. Then I lay down with my 
head upon the mound and looked up at the stars. 

When I was a child moth?r used to point.out the 
‘* Dipper” to me, and tell m. aow to find the North 
Star by it. It was so odd of me to do it then, and 
to remember doing it now, when all the while I was 
thinking of my poor little wife, and longing for her 
as we long for those we have loved and lost. 

I tell you this because what happened after might 
give you very strange thoughts of me if I did not. 
Could you believe that any man would be so heart- 
less and ridiculous as to come to that solemn place, 
and sit upon his dead wife’s grave, to play a silly 
Hallow-eve trick? God knows / was not the man 
nor mine the mood for such an act. 3 

Yet, as truly as I am writing this, after I had 
been sitting there for something like half an hour, 
I lifted my eyes to the church clock, and saw it 
upon the stroke of twelve, and at the same time 
found that I had unconsciously kept three spears of 
the grass I had plucked up between my fingers. 
How I came to doit I never knew; nor how, avainst 


my will, those stupid, wicked lines About the deal 


telling what the living could not, and ‘‘ Come round 
the church, my true love, to me,” the rhyme I had 
been so angry with when Nell uttered it, forced it- 
self upon my memory so vividly that it almost 
seemed as though I had spoken the words. 

Then out rang the clock, and at the twelfth stroke 
I started to my feet, for a woman’s figure stood be- 
fore me. 

A tall, slender figure, draped in black, with its 
face as plainly to be seen as every thing else was on 
that moonlight night. 

Its features were like a statue’s; its hair light, 
quite flaxen; its eyes black; on its neck was 4 
brown mole; from a chain on the breast glittered a 
cross. There it stood, straight and still, those, ¢.t 
black eyes fixed on me. 

My first thought was that by means of some dis- 
guise Nell had played atrick on me. I determined 
to expose it at once, and sprang toward the figure, 
but my foot slipped on the dewy grass, and I fell 
prostrate. When I recovered an upright po ition 
was alone. 

Had Nell played this trick on me or not? I 
could not tell. -I went home as fast as my foet 


| could carry me, and found them busy with their 
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fun. I asked my mother if Nell had been absent 
for any-time, and she declared not one had left the 
room. I took Nell herself aside and asked her, 
seriously and angrily, what she meant by sending 
some one after me to mock and startle me when 
she knew why I visited the grave-yard. I spoke 
to her so roughly that I brought tears into her 
eyes, and for once she answered seriously. I be- 
lieved when I left her that she told the truth and 
knew nothing of the circumstance. 

Then who was in the grave-yard? No one who 

lived in the village. I knew every girl in the 
quiet place by sight; and when I asked mother, 
describing her as a perscn I had met, who the wo- 
man was, she said at once, ‘There is no one who 
looks in the least like that in Stratton.” 
Well, I kept my own counsel and told what I 
had seen to no one, and after a while the restless 
feeling came upon me and I left home once more, 
Traveling with my samples of hardware—that was 
my business—over the States, and keeping busy 
and growing more serious and quiet and middle- 
aged looking every day of my life, I was ten years 
older in looks and feelings than any man of my age 
I ever met. 

I went home off and on, and whenever I found 
mvself in the o'd house I thought of my Hallow- 
eve vision. But I never saw the girl again except 
in mv dreams, Sometimes I ded dream of the face, 
and I never ot it—it was too peculiar for that. 
When the wfr we have just fought through first 
broke out l< listed. Mother thought I had done 
a terrible thi , and cried over me in my uniform 
as though it kad been my shroud. But it was the 
best thing I éould have done in every sense. It 
made a man of me again. The camp life, the fight- 
ing, the long marches, the midnight watches, the 
privations and exertions, were better than the best 
tonics. I grew strong in mind and body. I did 
my hest. A private soldier can not do much to 
distinguish himself, but no one could call me a 
coward, I never tried to fling my life away, but 
it was not so precious that I was willing to lose 
honor for it. I was wounded four or five times, 
but always slightly, and, the war over, found my- 
self, with all my limbs and senses, ready to fling 
my cap up with the best and cry, ‘‘ Huzza for the 
old Union!” and somehow the Southern soil had a 
charm for me, and I didn’t care to leave it. 

I used to go wandering about with my rifle on 
my shoulder alone, sometimes, for whole days to- 
gether. Often I came to places where grand old 
family mansions had been burned down, and there 
were but tottering walls and crumbled mortar and 
charred beams left, and sit and wonder who had 
lived there and what their fate had been. And 
scmetimes I had long talks with colored folks who 


bad been slaves, or with men who had been rich’ 


and were poor as beggars now. 

Mother wanted to see me—‘‘to be sure,” she 
wrote, ‘that I was safe;” and I meant to go soon, 
but kept putting off the journey from day to day, 
as though some spell detained me. 

It was five years, nearly six, since I had been 
to Stratton. There had been changes there, and 
Cousin Nell was married. A railway had been 
laid through the village, absolutely cutting away 
one end of father’s farm, which was almost the 
only farm left so close to the new streets of the 
place. I should hardly know it, said mother. Al- 
together it seemed a lifetime since I first shoul- 
dered my rifle. Time always seems long when many 
events and many changes crowd close together. 

Wandering on, I came one day, to a house which 
stood upon a little elevation amidst a group of trees 
not far from Richmond. There had been no burn- 
ing there, but the place looked forlorn enough. 
The windows had been beaten in, the porch and 
shutters broken. There were bits of handsome 
furniture scattered about, and fragments of elegant 
curtains at the windows. Not a sign of life any 
where, though it seemed plain that a well-to-do 
family had lived there not long ago. The place 
interested me, and I was seized with a fancy for 
entering and inspecting the interior. 

If I had been a poet I think I could have writ- 
ten a poem then. You never saw a place so sug- 
gestive of ruined household happiness. There, in 
the parlor, were portraits hanging on the wall slit 
and slashed. A piano, beaten, as if in some mad 
frolic, into broken pieces. A work-table shivered 
and smashed amidst soiled worsted and rusty knit- 
ting-needles: A thousand things of the same kind 
telling the same tale. Doubtless it was a rebel’s 
home, and J, you know, had fought those rebels 
and sent a bullet to the heart of many a one; yet I 
felt the tears come into my eyes as I looked around. 
_ In one room was a great chair that looked as if 
it might have been “grandfather's” or ‘‘ grand- 
mother’s chair,” and in that I sat down at last. 

I bad been walking all day. I was very tired 
and very drowsy. In ten minutes I fell asleep. 
How long I slept I do not know. When I opened 
my eyes I saw through the broken windows the sun 
setting behind the dark trees that bordered the 
Prospect. It was late. I had a long way yet to 
walk before I could reach the place where I in- 
tended to sleep that night; and I started up in 
haste to find myself face to face with a woman. 

A young woman, dressed in black, with straight 

fcatures and a slender form—with eyes black as 
nizht, and a mass of flaxen hair rippling from her 
face—with a mole upon her neck, and hanging over 
her breast a golden cross suspended from a chain. 
! lc woman, or the vision of a woman, whom I had 
hict in the Stratton church-yard! 
_ 1 stood motionless. Unless you have seen or 
tancied a ghost you'll never know how I felt, until 
I heard her cry out and beg me not to harm her, 
aud knew she was quite human. Then my senses 
returned to me, 

I bowed—apologized for having given her alarm 
—told her that I had believed the place untenant- 
cd, and so felt at liberty to rest there, and depart- 
ed. All the while receiving no answer from her, I 
think her terror was too great to allow her to speak. 
I made my way down the broken steps and out into 
the tangled garden. I believed that this mysteri- 
ous realization of my vision would be left behind 
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me as that had been. But, as though Fate had 
some hand in the matter, at the very gate my rifle, 
carelessly held, caught in some creepers and went 
off, sending the charge into my side. The blood 
poured out ina stream. I tried to stagger on; but 
was too weak in a moment. 

The next thing I knew I was outstretched upon 
the grass, and over me bent that girl with the fair 
hair and black eyes, and an old negro. 

‘* He is hurt ?”’ I heard her ask. 

“Mighty bad, Missee.” 

‘* We must not let him die for want of care. He 
is our enemy ; but we should forgive our énemies, 
you know, Scip.” 

‘* Yes, Missee. 

Then they carried me in. She made a place for 
me to lie with cushions and old pillows and cover- 
lets, and the negro, who appeared very skillful, re- 
moved the ball and dressed my wounds. Then, 
when I was easier, the girl came to me with some 
gruel in a bowl. 

‘* It is poor stuff,” she said; ‘‘ but I have nothing 
but meal and water in the house.” _ 

She spoke coldly, as to an enemy, but with some 
womanly pity in her eyes nevertheless. 

When I thanked her she bowed and answered 
courteously that she had done very little. 

‘Though I should have done more if I could,” 
she said. ‘‘I have always been taught to return 
good for evil if I had the opportunity.” 

That speech Kurt me. I was the enemy of all 
rebels and traitors, but I did not wish to be hers, 
though she was doubtless a rebel’s daughter. 

I suppose stranger feelings never fell to any man’s 
share than those I had when I looked at that girl. 
The more I looked the more positive I was that it 
was her face I had seen on Hallow Eve. And why 
did I see it, and how? What was she to be to me 
that I should have had a vision of her five vears be- 
fore? It was more than I could answer. 

Scip told me her story. Of course it was a rebel 
tamily—mad, hot-blooded Southerners. The father 
had been a colonel in the rebel army, and the son 
had fought under him. Both were killed in the 
sam2 battle, and the wife and mother died of grief. 
Ouly this girl was left, and she had come back to 
the ruins of her old home because she had no other 
place to live. 

**Oder niggers all gone,” said Scip; ‘‘ but I 
ain't gwine to leave Miss Grace. I stays to pro- 
tect her, I does. Laws, I toted her when she was a 
baby, and my head was white then. Old Uncle 
Scip can't leave Miss Grace nohow.” 

I asked one other question: ‘‘ Has your mistress 
a lover—any one she will be likely tv marry, now 
this war is over?” 

And Scip answered: 

‘*No, Massa, dere an’t nobody but Scip, no- 
where.” 

Well, there I was, and there I staid longer than 

I expected to, for the wound inflamed and a fever 
set in, and I had a chance of trying what the next 
world was like. Somehow the old darkey and his 
mistress nursed me through it, and when I was as 
helpless as a baby Grace Bayard forgot I was an 
enemy in her pity and-care for me. Before I was 
quite well I knew I loved her. 

I had said [ would never think of any woman as 
a wife. I had meant it. Of any other I never 
should, but that vision of her hadits effect. It was 
foreordained.. She needed a protector; I was sent 
to love and cherish her. It was not my seeking; 
Fate had done it all. So I let Love in and he grew 
strong. It was hard to make her forget I had been 
the enemy of her people—hard to pull down the 
barrier those words ‘“‘ North” and ‘‘South” had 
built between us; but I did it at last, and she prom- 
ised to be my wife, and go home with me to the old 
farm where mother had waited so long for Jem’s 
coming. And though I had not forgotten Amy, I 
was happy in a sober, quiet way, and very proud 
and fond of her. 

I had never told her my story of Hallow Eve. I 
was not sure that Ishould. But one night, a week 
before that fixed for our marriage, we were walking 
in the ruined, choked-up garden, when Grace put her 
hand on my arm and paused. 

‘¢ Jem, are you superstitious ?” she said. 

No—yes—I don’t know.” 

‘‘T wish you were a little, for I want to tell you 
something I shal] never dare to else.” | 

** Say I am then.” 

“TI saw you or your wraith long before we ever 
met,” said Grace. ‘Don’t laugh. Did you ever 
hear of All-Hallow Eve? Of course, for you have 

read Burns. You know the odd superstition about 
seeing one’s future lover?” 

What was she going tosay? I could only make 
a sign in the affirmative and listen. 

Only for what I am going to tell you I never 
could have promised to be your wife,” said Grace. 
‘¢ It seemed so wrong that I should like an acknowl- 
edged enemy of my kindred at first. But we can 
not resist Fate. Her hand was in it so plainly I 
saw that was useless. It was so strange a thing. 
Six years ago, nearly, I was on a visit to the East- 
ern States with mother. We passed through a 
place called Stratton, and staid with a cousin of 
ours there a day and a night. at night was All- 
Hallow Eve. We*had never t 
it, and it was fun to me to see h¥w some of the girls 
believed in the resalt of the tricks they tried, and 
were afraid to try others at all. I was only seven- 
teen, and never have had a drop of coward’s blood 
in my veins, nor until that day an ounce of super- 
stition. So when they dared me to go into the 
church-yard opposite at twelve and sow hemp-seed 
around the church three times, I went, meaning to 
frighten them by a fearful story when I came back. 
It was the brightest night I ever saw, just like day. 
I ran about the building twice without adventure, 
but the third time, exactly as the last seed dropped 
to the ground, I saw you. You stood opposite me, 
looking straight in my face, and then, somehow, 
you vanished. I knew you the moment I saw you 
asleep in that chair in the poor old house, and when 
you told me you liked me I knew there was no use 
resisting. Enemies though we should have been, 
Fate had destined us for cach other.” 
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The truth was out at last. I had seen Grace 
Bayard in the flesh on that All-Hallow Eve six 
years before, and neither shade nor vision, 

So the superstition which had made-me woo a 
second time in spite of every intention and determ- 
ination I had formed was based on nothing. And 
hers, when my story was told, was at an end. It 
was too serious to laugh over, but I kept her hand 
and stole my arm about her waist. 

‘There was no fate in it, after all,” she sighed. 
Bat I whispered, 

‘* Yes, Grace, there is. God alone guides fate, 
and he has led us to meet each other.” : 

So the truth made no change in us, and we were 
married in a week, and before this All-Hallow Eve 
has come to us I shall see her under the roof of the 
old farm-house at Stratton, whence mother writes 
that she is ready to kiss her new daughter. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


New Yor«ess are a fearfully ‘‘fast’’ people in the most 
literal sense of the word. Nothing is quick enough to 
satisfy their restless activity. The business man springs 
upon the passing car, too impatient for it to stop for him, 
and peruses his newspaper rapidly while he pursues his 
way, only looking up to throw uneasy glances toward the 
horses at every fresh delay. He swings himself off the 
car, rushes across Broadway at the risk of life and limb, 
under the very noses of the horses, makes a dash through 
side streets at a pace that would terrify a sober-minded 
countryman, and, mirabile dictu, usually reaches his des- 
tination without a broken neck. 

The ladies exhibit a similar haste, manifested, it is true, 
somewhat differently. The August heats have scarcely 
gone before they are impatient to throw aside barége and 
muslin and put on silks and shawls. These are hastily 
thrust aside for cloaks and furs, which in turn are doffed, 
long before summer zephyrs blow, for lighter drapery. 

To satisfy this imperious, hurrying public our weekly 
newspapers must be dated two or three weeks ahead of the 
time; and our monthlies are called for a fortnight before 
they are due. ‘On, on!" ‘faster, faster!” is the uni- 
versal internal cry. And a nervous or unsophisticated in- 
dividual feels as if a great mental locomotive were ever 
pursuing him, with its shrill whistle, and its ceaseless 
** choo, choo, choo!" 


versus Reat Ones.—A good deal of in- 
terest has been excited by the feats performed in the 
American Institute Fair of late. The making of artificial 
limbs has come to such a estate of perfection that in some 
cases they seem to be rather better than the genuine arti- 
cle. Certainly some of the performances at the Fair were 
wonderful. One little fellow, who had two artificial legs, 
was especially active. He wanted to walk a mile, as a 
trial of speed and agility; but nobody being found who 
knew exactly how many feet make a mile, he was limited 
to a distance of 3000 feet—that being six times up and 
down a lane. He walked rapidly, without fatigue or diffi- 
culty, accomplishing the distance in nine minutes. 


We are not often able to devote much space in our col- 
umn to the children, but the following extract contains 
such pithy instruction that we insert it, so that judicious 
parents may have some appropriate reading-matter at 
hand wherewith to interest the little ones: 


A STORY FOR GOOD LITTLE GIRLS. 


Ma-ry Har-ris was‘ lit-tle girl who lived in Chi-ca-go. 
She was a ve-ry pret-ty lit-tle girl, and one day an old 
bach-e-lor fell in love with her. So he used to write fine 
let-ters to her, and call her ** Rose-bud” and ‘** Puss” and 
** Lit-tle Mol-lie.” But he went to Wash-ing-ton, and got 
mar-ried, and soon for-got his ** Lit-tle Mol-lie.” When 
Ma-ry Har-ris heard the news she bought a pret-ty pis- 
tol, and went to Wash-ing-ton too. There she found the 
old bach-e-lor in a big build-ing, which they called the 
Treas-u-ry De- ment. So went up to him, and 
shot him with the pret-ty pis-tol. The bul-let went in-to 
the old bach-e-lor. This made him feel bad, and he died. 


ple all huz-za-ed. And ev-ery bo-dy was ve-ry happy, 
and huz-za-ed, ex-cept the old bach-e-lor, who couldn't 


Scarcely any thing is more charming on these bright, 
cool October days than the sight of fair equestxiennes, 
with their gallant attendants, cantering through the Park 
or trotting up and down the avenues. Their fresh faces, 
beaming with life and love, indicate this to be a health- 
giving exercise. The very pleasure of seeing them is 
worth something to the public. A lady never appears to 
better advantage than when, tastefully dressed, with fear- 
less grace, she rides a spirited horse, conscious that he is 
under her control. We were passing through a cros- 
street the other day, when suddenly from a crowd of 
home-forgotten children arose the cry, “* Leddy on horse- 
back—leddy on horseback !" accompanied by sundry man- 
ifestations of pleasure. ‘‘ What do they say?” inquired 
the little four-year-old at our side. We explained, point- 
ing out the equestrians passing down the avenue. The lit- 
tle girl looked with puzzled air. “I don't see any lady,” 
said she; ‘*I only see two gentlemen.” We directed her 
attention to the lady's flowing drapery, which from our 
stand-point constituted the only difference between the 
two. ‘But why does the lady wear a gentleman's hat?” 
persisted the child. ‘J don’t wear a gentleman's hat” 
(with an emphasis indicating that she was a standard). 
‘7 wear my own hat.” We certainly think the lady's 
own hat has more of beauty and comfort than the stiff, 
tall beaver. But fashion is imperious. Jt is a pity, since 
oftentimes if a correct taste were exercised ladies would 
be more becomingly dressed. 

One grand inconvenience about the present fashions is, 
that they are entirely unsuitable to middle-aged women. 
Hate, louped-up skirts, bandelets, and the quantity of 
false hair, or rather, properly speaking, head-dresses made 
of hair, as well as paletits fitting the figure closely, re- 
quire youthful figures and faces to set them off. Former- 
ly, small tasteful caps were worn by middle-aged women ; 
but these have now been abandoned, and the nets which 
have taken their place are not nearly so suitable. 


There things more wonderful than Herrmann’s mys- 
Dodworth’s Hall is nightly crowded with 
a fashionable andience—lovers of music. It is not a Gotts- 
chalk or a Thalberg who draws them thither, but an un- 
educated negro boy—Blind Tom—who, with darkened mind 
and vision, performs on the piano, long and difficult pieces, 
with precision and power. He isa musical genius, With 
little understanding about other matters, his musical sense 
is so acute that he can play the most difficult compositions 


by ear, after hearing them but once; and can ' 
the most complicated discord, note by note. This is one 
of the mysteries of nature. 


We once heard a lawyer tell how the burglars broke 
into his office one night. They left evident marks of hav- 
ing rummaged the premises pretty thoroughly; but there 
was really nothing worth carrying off—and after putting 


The unusual heat of the autumn in Paris has had « 
tendency to keep back the fall fashiona, Still new dresses 
must be made, new hats are called for, and new outside 
garments must be devised by the ingenious milliners and 


Broad stripes are the newest style for antumn silks— 
rich black silk with green, blue, and magenta satin 
stripes; violet and brown silks, with cmbossed stripes, 
etc. ; such is the fashion, and that is all that can be said 
of them. For short figures these wide stripes are most 
inappropriate, and then not one dress-maker in a dozen 


can manage to make up a bodice with these broad lines so 


as to have a pleasing effect. 


The latest London papers give quite a novelty in the 


way of an outside wrap. It iz stated that scarlet water- 
proof cloaks were likely to supersede the various shades 
of gray and brown coveriugs which have so long been 
worn on wet days and during unpropitious weather. 
These novelties appear likely ‘‘to take.” They promise 
to be bright and cheerful-looking on dull days; and when 
snow lies on the ground, and all around us is white and 
the air is frosty, scarlet garments are particularly attract- 
ive, whether for driving, riding, or walking. They aw 
very suggestive of warmth, and are consequently pleas 
ant, comfortable objects to look upon. And then who 
that ranks among the fair sex does not like novelties and 
change? and these scarlet water-proof cloaks are decided- 
ly new. Besides scariet there are several other novelties 
in dark and light-colored water-proof clotha—euch as 
speckled violet, and blue and mauve ; but these will not 
prove so nseful as the grays, browns, and scarlet, for the 
reason that they can not be:vorn with every dress. Some 
of tho light cloths are extremely soft and delicate in effect, 
but they can only be worn over dresses which match in 
color, or prove a decided contrast from them. 

The Empress Eugénie has been wearing this style of 
toilet during the past week at Biarritz—a black silk dress, 
with a box-pleated ‘lounce round the edge of the skirt ; 
a white alpaca senorita jacket slightly embroidered with 
black ; a white alpaca circular cape likewise embroidered ; 
a black chip hat, with a wreath of delicate white flowers, 
and a long white gauze veil, caught up at the left sida, 
and flo. iug over the left sbovidur. The shape of the has 
is the same ‘vbich ber Majest} worn all the summer, 
and during Ler Sy iss tow~0uong and both at 
the back and front. The alpaca cloak had all the effect 
of soft white silk, so fine was ite iexture. 


Some of our readers may be interested in an account 
which the English papers give 2° a novel ‘* Ladies’ Race,” 
which took place at Liaudndévo, c. short time since. Lian- 
dudno 's % parish in Socth Wales, situated on the Irish 
Sea. Mr. Hulley, of Liverpool, who has for a long time 
occupied himeelf in the improvement of the English style 
of bathing, has spent the lest few months at Liandudno,. 
and availing hi of the adoption by many of the fair 
visitors os that watering-place of the Zouaveraine dress, 
has taught 
sion referred to Mr, Huiley ofzred a prize to the best lady 
swimme™ iv 2 “fty yards’ race. The result was a very 
spirited -.mpetition, 'r which eight young ladies took 
part. icé swimming was <Xcullent, and the speed re- 
markably good. The prize was won by the daughter of 
an eminent London banker, aged only eight years. The 
match took place very early in the day, in order that any 
excitement on the subject might be avoided ; but the in- 
cident is a remarkable proof of the interest taken in awim- 
ming among ladies of the present time, and of the ease 
with which proficiency may be gained, for all the com- 


petitors in the race had but rece:tly acquired the accom- 


plishment. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has a sensible article on the 
comparative cost of living in England and on the Contt- 
nent, from which we might take a hint. It asserts that 
the English spend a large portion of their income in styl- 
ish living, which affords them no real pleasure, but is in- 
dulged in solely to produce an effect in the eyes of others. 


the ev meet for conversa- 


try 
it incumbent upon her to take down three fresh dresses for 


but in some respects is far more economical than 


The approach of the cholera is exciting a good dea! of 
alarm in Europe: é 

‘A noble lady, living tn a chateau near Aix, which is 
walled round, has taken measures to 


alent, it is a well-known fact that fear often, as it were, 
invites the approach of disease. It seems as though the 
undue indulgence of the feeling of terror unfitted the sys- 
tem to resist those unhealthy infinences to which in such 
times one is exposed. The mind has a wonderful influ. 
ence on the body. 
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of 200 InGict to swim. On the ccea- . 
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| 
| general disorder, eparted—apparently in 
haste, since they left behind them several reams of excel- 
lent paper and a roll of broadcloth, which the lawyer found 
very serviceable. Here is another case in which a thief 
| got the worst end of the bargain : 
Mrs. Caroline Warden, of Medford Massachusetts, after 
a ride in the horse-car, Saturday, found that ae was 8 
diamond ring in her pocket. - She remembers a flashy chap 
sitting at her side, and as her pocket-book, with a few notes 
a t. 
be worth $950. g The ring is stated to 
dress-makers. 
| 
: 
Then Ma-ry Har-ris cried; for she was a good girl, and - 
ve-ry af-fec-tion-ate. Then the sec-re-ta-ry came to see 
Ma-ry Har-ris, and pit-ied her ve-ry much. Then the aa 
ed-i-tors came to see her, and pit-ied her ve-ry much. - 
For Ma-ry Har-ris was ve-ry pret-ty, and sv af-fec-tion- . | 
ate. And the jail-ers of the pris-on all pit-ied her; and 
the judg-es, and the ju-ry that tried her, and the oo 
all pit-ied lit-tle Ma-ry Har-ris. So they let her go free; » 
and the good ju-rors said it was all a mis-take—that she 
ar-ris, be-cause she was a pret-t And the pe 
huz-za be-cause he was dead. ,» what a nice t ng t 
is to be a pret-ty girl, and shoot an old bach-e-lor! Lit- : # 
tle girls, be af-fec-tion-ate, and shoot old bach-e-lors. .~ey 
Speaking of their Continental neighbors, the Gazette sayz = ta 
“ Their eimpler, more comfortable, less 
costly than ours. see their friends oftener, easier, , 
more cheaply, and more age; than we do. They do 
not—at least, only recently, and in certain spoiled locali- 
tles—waste large sums of money in ponderous dinne ¢ 
under which our tables groan and our stomachs suffer, oa ¥ 
of which the wastefulness is only equaled by the dullness. : 
They spend on what they like, or what they want; not ( LF 
like us, on what we merely fancy our will be 
= —- to think we t to have or to do. 
meet j 
tion and = intercourse, not to devour each other's ds 
luxuries or to criticise each other's costumes, When t 
each day of her 
Paris is extravagant and showy enough in point of dress, 
The Gazette earnestly asks : - 
and recur to simpler modes of life ? hen shall we have eb 
manhood enough to eat, and drink, and dress, and live ae | 
according to our own standard of what is agreeable and 
posed upon us by a sort of social tyranry, of all others the ; 
most degrading, because it is dictated by ih foolish and ‘ 
the extravagant, and succumbed to out of pure vanity, # 
feebleness, and cowardice,"’ 
her. The gates have loop-holes, and armed 4 
ants, the terrors of their mistress, keep a constase P= 
guard, directed to her manor-house are picked up v 
with @ pair of tongs and fumigated. Near the gate is a ‘" 
pavilion where relations and friends pass quarantine and ‘ 
are fumigated.” 
| While the strictest attention to cleanliness and ventila- 
tion, and the careful avoidance of overfatigue and im- 
diet, are all important when any epidemic is prev- . 
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SURRENDER OF GEN. LEE’S ARMY, Aprit 9, 1865.—From Sxercnes py Cor. Batrerssy OF THE Ist New York 


W. M‘LEAN’S HOUSE, AT APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE, VIRGINIA, IN WHICH GENERAL LEE SIGNED THE TERMS OF SURRENDER, Apru. 9, 1865. 


GENERAL LEE’S ARMY FIRING ITS LAST GUN. 


MAJOR HOWE'S GRAVE, AT THE CHURCH NEAR APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE. 
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‘S HOUSE, APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE, VIRGINIA. 
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\ THE REBEL ARMY AS IT LAY ON CONNER’S FARM, AT APPOMATTOX COU 


NoveEMBER 4 


RT HOUSE, VIRGINIA, AT THE MOMENT GENERAL LEE ANNOUNCED THE TERMS OF SURRENDER, Arr. 9, 1865.—SkErcuED By Col. BatrersBy.—[{SEE PAGE 698.] 
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a SURRENDER OF LEE’S ARMY. 

4 We give on pages 696 and 697 several illustra- 
tions of the most interesting event of the war—Gen- 
eral LEE’s Surrender at Appomattox Court House, 
April 9, 1860. The artist, Colonel Batrerssy, of 
the First New York Cavalry, gives the following 
description of the leading events illustrated : 


On the 8h of April Ler was pressed sorely to the wall, 
and his approaching doom was known as well to one army 
as the otner. 

A short time before sunset, as the third brigade of Cus- 
Tre 8 Divi<ion moved up toward Appomattox station, still 
dashing into the enemy's left flank, Lez had concentrated 
all the artillery he could spare at Appomattox Station, and 
when the advance cavalry reached the Station, in his cus- 
tomary style and mole of warfare, Ler opened his batter- 

“ jes and gave sa most terrific shower of grape and canis- 
ter, round shot and shell, which reception contributed 


ae largely to the casualties of that eventfulday. In less than 

minutes eighty-five cannon shots were fired at the 

’ } advance: but even this did not check the onward pressure 
aan ; o! General Crstre and his faithful division. 

an General Sufetpan rode on to the Station, and just after 


es: p-et Yeturned to direct operations in the rear, where 
- there was a hot fire kept up to check the advance of our 
rear ¢jaadrons, which were pressing on the left fiank of the 
enemy. 

About half a mile from the Station, and on the left hand 
side of the road leading to it, there is a church. This 
J building was imme fiat:ly converted into a hospital, and 

long b. fore dark there was gatheri'g in and around it no 
emall force of wounded and vying of both -ides and colors. 

\ . Puethird brigade, which was composed of the First, Second, 
: ani Tair] West Virginia and First New York Lincoln 

Cavairy giment<, had been in the advance at Dinwid- 

die Court House, Sailor's Creek, and Five Forks, was in 
i the advance on this occasion. A squadron of the First 
ig } West Virginia Cavalry, uaier M jor Howr of that regi- 
ment, was pre-sed forward tothe Station just bc fore dark, 
and in ‘a chaage the gallant Howr fell, shot through the 
bo iy, and wa‘ carried by -ome of his faithful men to the 
chureh, where he shortly af.erward expired. Next morn- 
ing lie was buried, rolled up in hix,cloak, without formal- 
ity, in rear of the church, as repres nted in the sket ‘h. 

In the death of Howr his regiment lo=t a most valuable 
officer. 2n1 a man belovel and respected by all who knew 


ia 3 him. Major Howe was the last of a noble family of five 
robust men, all the others having previously died in the 
wir. 


The scenes at the Station and in it< vicinity aro inde- 
ccribaile. What if the scene were painted ever ~o faith- 
fuly, » here is the fiery hea’, the crackling of the burning 
puss, the heated anil sweaty brew and excited nerves «f 
the hard-working vi¢tor, who is rushing the fearless ene- 

; niy to desperation for victory or death; the struggling of 

dying mutes and horses plunging in their trace< aid un- 

alieiorive; the strife and struggle between tenacious life 
hig a ar.d the tyrant death; the pinting, quick and tremulous, 

a) and ehert and rapid breathing of the dying animals all 

a around, asthe «weat of death runs off? Nodeccrip.ion can 
cive an idea of the-e d'e.dful occasions, when all the senses 
and even the very nerves are straiued to feel and contem- 
plite the dreadful reality. 

= There was a long train of cars bound for Danville and 

| . filled with the most heterogeneous mase of matter that ever 

ic. Coa gt stowed away in any train. The advanced equadrons 
headed off the train just at the station, while the squad- 


rons ¢ominzg up attacked the rear, setting fire to the en- 
> cine (which was in resi), and the rear cars shooting down 
tive mulesand horses in the wegon-train and cutting every 


thing loose, and muking general havoc of all that portion 
7 of wint was brought to a stand from a wild and headlong 
retreat. 
' a When the wagon-train was attacked the drivers ran 
1 away or were shot, the four leading mules of the teams 
ewung around gn the wheel mules, and in this po-ition 
they were slot and tumbled one on top of the others, kick- 
ing and tying themselves up in the harness like so many 
lions in A net. Thus they lay, some dead and some dying, 
while streams of blood ran over the ground; and to render 
the scene still more horrible, the wagons with their con- 
tents were fired, and in a short time some of these poor 
animals were literally roa-ted alive. The taking of a 
| well-defended field-battery was nothing tp it—the fire 
compl-ted the horrors. 
During the evening of the Sth General Sureipan's 
. head-quarter wagon, crawn by four splendid black horses, 
drove vy the cliurch hospital, and the General's entire 
cavalry corps was in po-ition and under arms all along 
the enemy's left flank. A short fight took place on the 
morning of the 9th, but it was only to gain a certain po- 
tition to make our line around the enemy complete. 
Through the night and early morning the infantry kept 
pouring upto the front by brigades. They were welcome, 
for the cavalry that had kept back the enemy was com- 
—- " pletely dragged out. One hundred dismounted men, with 
Spencer carvine+, thrown out to the front as skirmishers, 
is a battery in it~elf. The line is long and thin—artillery 
_ taee can’t break it, and each man has some sixty or more 
cartridges. The carbine, when loaded, contains seven 
cartridges, which can be fired off as rapidly as a man can 
draw the trigger. 
The rebels were driven pell-mell through the town of 
* App »nattox.. But however willing the spirit may be the 
files: ig weak, ond the poor dragged-out cavalry horse is 
, spared the burden by his humane rider. In the etreets and 
_ all along the road lay scattered cartridge-boxes, bayonets, 
ramrods, belta, coats, bent gun barrels, broken musket 
stocks, and in fict every thing that a soldier had to fight 
with or throwaway, 
For ages to come our posterity will take no small degree 


On entering the town from the station, which is about 
a three miles off, the first house on the left is a comfortable 
and well-built double brick house, with-a amall green lawn 
infront. It is the residence of Mr. Witmer M‘Ean, who 
in the summer of 1861 lived at Bull Run. and owned the 
farm on which the first and fumous Bull Run battle was 
fought, and in consequence of the disturbed state of the 
country and the annoyances to which he was subjected he 
aban. loned his place and took refuge in the di-tant town 
as of Appomattox and-the famous house represented on page 
ag 6.6. Ile purcliased some land and settled quietly down, 
ft . as he thought, beyond the tide ofwar and out of the reach 
Pi con. of the waniering hordes of Federal cavalry, that, like the 
ee 1) locusts of Egypt, ewept and devoured every thing before 
“g them. But tate followed him; for on the Sth of April, 
four years after he left the Bull_Run farm, the Southern 
army was surrounded at Appomattox, and the last battle 
as well as the first was fong it on his farm. 
Mr. M*Lean is about fifty years of age, and a courteous 


ee made =» hamaneand honorable a use of as Generals 
GraNvand Lic me of it, he was not a little annoyed at 
‘1 to sell the chiirs and table used by GRANT 
i ever-memorable and auguet occasion. 

house, taken or the spot, 
and while Grant Ler were inside, represert left 


front and rig’it rar views of the establichment. As the 

surrender took in the season there is no foliaze 

represented on the Joenst-trees that surround the hous., 
h tress were in full bloszom, 


but the apple and p.: 
A 


 Southerk othe 


is Tepresente] in an apple 

| orchard on the rizht house, waiting to 
General his camp. General LONGSTRECT ix repre- 
eontud on the extreme right of the gr 

cnt group trom the front 
The court-house is in the centre of th: town. At the 


farther end of the town from the station is the house of a 
Mr. Pears. ‘This hone is situated close by the roid lead- 
ing to where tlie Southern army was drawn up during the 
n°gotiations, and occupies the highest po<ition in town. 
It was in the yard of this house that the enemy put his 
last gun in position. It was a }2-pound howitz:r, and 


f until the Federa] cavalry advanced and forced the with- 
drawal of the gun. 

Tuis waa the gun that fired the last shot,-on thix« oeca- 
sion, at the ederal army. in their baste to get the gun 
out of danger the gunwers left their ramrod behind them, 

A and this se2xme ramrod that rammed home the last shot 

= thot was fired by Lee's army is now in my 


of interest in this little, obscure village of Appomattox. ' 


fenticman, although no doubt proud of his | 


when Mr. Pears saw. .the danger he was in, he took his 
family to a wood in rear of the house, and there remain d | 


The large engraving on page 697 represents the 
position of the rebel army as General Lre rode back 
from Appomattox to announce the news of the sur- 
render. ‘The figures in the fore-ground are those of 
Union officers and soldiers holding an advanced po- 
sition in the enemy’s front. Between the two 
armies, though not visible in our illustration, flows 
the Appomattox River. | 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of ** Barpara’s History,” &. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
MR. FORSYTH. 


Mr. TREFALDEN was, undeniably, a very gen- 
tlemanly man. His manners were courteous ; 
his exterior was prepossessing; and there was 
an air of self-possessed quiet about all that he 
said and did which made his society very agree- 
able. He talked well about what he had read 
and seen; and if even his knowledge of things 
lying beyond the radius of his own profession 
was somewhat superficial, he knew, at all events, 
how to turn it to the best account. At the same 
time there was nothing of the brilliant raconteur 
about him. He never talked in epigrams, nor 
indulged in flashes of sarcasm, nor condescended 
to make puns, like many men whose abilities 
were inferior to his own; but there was, never- 
theless, a vein of subdued pleasantry running 
through his conversation which, although it was 
not wit, resembled wit very closely. 

Most people liked him ; and it was a noticea- 
ble fact that, amidst the wide circle of his busi- 
ness acquaintances, the best bred people were 
those whose disposition toward him was the most 
friendly. Lord Castletowers thought very highly 
of him. Viscount Esher, whose legal affairs he 
had transacted for the last ten years, was accus- 
tomed to speak of him in terms which were par- 
ticularly flattering upon the lips of that stately 
gentleman of the old school. ‘The Duke of Don- 
caster, the Earl of Ipswich, and other noblemen 
of equal standing, looked upon him a quite a 
model attorney. Even Lady Castletoy. 2rs ap- 
proved of William Trefalden to a degr. > that 
was almost cordial, and made a point of 1ceiv- 
ing him very graciously whenever he went down 
into Surrey. 

By mere men of business—such men, for in- 
stance, as Laurence Greatorex—he was less fa- 
vorably regarded. They could not appreciate 
his manner. So far, indeed, from appreciating 
it, his manner was precisely the one thing they’ 
most of all disliked and mistrusted. They could 
never read his thoughts nor guess at his cards, 
nor gain the smallest insight into his opinions 
and character. They acknowledged that he was 
clever; but qualified the admission by adding 
that he was ‘‘too clever by half.’’ In short, 
William Trefalden’s popularity lay, for the most 
part, to the west of Temple Bar. 

Gifted, then, with a manner which was in it- 
self a passport to good society, it was not sur- 
prising that the lawyer made a favorable im- 
pression upon the ladies in Brudenell Terrace. 
It suited him to call himself by some name not 
his own, and he chose that of Forsyth; so they 
knew him as Mr. Forsyth, and that was all. 
Resolved, however, to win their confidence, he 
spared no pains, and hesitated before no means 
whereby to attain his object. He traded un- 
scrupulously on their love for the husband and 
father whom they had lost; and, skillfully fol- 
lowing up his first lead, he made more way in 
their regard by professing to have known Edgar 
Riviere in the days of his youth than by lavish- 
ing Saxon’s hundreds on the worthless pictures 
which had served to open to him the doors of 
their home. 

And this admirable idea had been wholly un- 
premeditated. It came to him like a flash of in- 
spiration ; and as an inspiration he welcomed it, 
acted upon it, developed it with the tact of a 
master. Careful not to overact the part, he spoke 
of the painter as of one whom he would kave 
desired to know more intimately had he contin- 
ued to reside in England, whose character inter- 
ested him, and whose early gifts had awakened 
his admiration. He evinced an eager but re- 
spectful desire to glean every detail of his after- 
career. He bought up the whole dreary stock 
of nymphs and dryads with assiduous liberality, 
carrying away one or more CG. the occasion of 
every visit. Nothing was too large, too small, 
or too sketchy for him. 

An acquaintance conducted in this fashion 
was not difficult of cultivation. The munificent 
and courteous patron soon glided into the sym- 
pathetic adviser and friend. Frequent calls, 
prolonged conversations, unobtrusive attentions, 
produced their inevitable effect ; and before many 
weeks had gone by the widow and orphan be- 
lieved in William Trefalden as if he were an 
oracle. Their gratitude was as unbounded as 
their faith. Strange to English life, ignorant of 
the world, poor and in trouble, they stood terri- 
bly in need of a friend; and, having found one, 
accepted his opinions and followed his advice 
implicitly. Thus it came to pass that the law- 
yer established himself upon precisely that foot- 
ing which was most favorable to his designs, and 
became not only the confidant of all their plans, 
but the skillful arbiter of all their actions. Thus, 
also, it came to pass that at the very time when 
Saxon Trefalden believed them to be already 
dwelling upon the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Mrs. and Miss Rivitre were still in England, and 
temporarily settled in very pleasant apartments 


in the neighborhood of Sydenham. 
Hither their devoted friend came frequently 
to call upon them; and it so happened that he 
paid them a visit on the evening of the very day 
that Saxon set sail for Sicily. 
He went down to Sydenham in an extremely 


pleasant frame of mind. Ignorant of their su4- 
den change of plans, he still believed that his 
cousin and the Earl were on their way to Nor- 
way ; and it was a belief from which he derived 
considerable satisfaction. It fell in charmingly 
with his present arrangements; and those ar- 
rangements were now so carefully matured, and 
so thoroughly en train, that it seemed impossi- 
ble they should fail of success in any particular. 
Perhaps, had he known how the little Albula was 
even then gliding before the wind in the direc- 
tion of the Channel Islands, instead of tacking 


a waged about in the straits of Dover, Mr. Tre- 
al 


den would scarcely have arrived at Mrs. Ri- 
vitre’s apartments in so complacent a mood. 

It was delightful to be welcomed as he was 
welcomed. It was delightful to see the book 
and the embroidery laid aside as he came in—to 
meet such looks of confidence aid gladness—to 
be listened to when he spoke, as if all his words 
were wisdom—to sit by the open window, breath- 
ing the perfume of the flowers, listening to Helen’s 
gentle voice, and dreaming delicious dreams of 
daystocome. For William Trefalden was more 
than ever in lbve—more than ever resolved to 
compass the future that he had set before him. 

** We thought we should see you this evening, 
Mr. Forsyth,” said Mrs. Riviére, when the first 
greetings kad been exchanged. ‘‘ We were say- 
ing so but a few moments before you came to the 

ate.” 
g A Londoner is glad to escape from the smoke 
of the town on such a delicious evening,” replied 
Mr. Trefalden, ‘‘even though it be at the risk 
of intruding too often upon his suburban friends.” 

“Can the only friend we have in England 
come too often ?” 

“Much as I may wish it to be so, I fear the 
case is not quite an impossible one.” 

‘*Mamma has been ont to-day in a Bath- 
chair, Mr. Forsyth,” said Helen. ‘‘ Do you not 
think she is looking better ?” | 

‘¢T am quite sure of it,” replied the lawyer. 

“<I feel better,” said the invalid. ‘*I feel 
that I gain strength daily.” 

‘¢ That is well.” 

‘¢ And Dr. Fisher says that I am improving.” 

‘“‘T attach more value, my dear madam, to 
your own testimony on that point than to the 
opinion of any physician, however skillful,” ob- 
served Mr. Trefalden. . 

“‘T have great faith in Doctor Fisher,” said 
Mrs. Riviere. 
~ ** And I have great faith in this pure Syden- 
ham air. I can not tell you how rejoiced I am 
that you consented to remove from Camberwell.”’ 

Mrs. Riviére sighed. 

‘*Do you not think I might soon go back to 
Italy ?” she asked. 

“It is the very subject which I have chiefly 
come down this evening to discuss,” replied the 
lawyer. 

The lady’s pale face lighted up at this reply 

‘¢T am so anxious to go,’”’ she said, eager 
**T feel as if there were life for me in Italy.” 

‘‘The question is, my dear madam, whether 
you are strong enough to encounter the fatigue 
of so long a journey.” 

‘‘T am sure that mamma is not nearly strong 
enough,”’ said Miss Riviere, quickly. 

‘*] might travel slowly.” 

**'To travel slowly is not enough,” said Mr. 
Trefalden. ‘‘ You should travel without anx- 
iety—I mean, you should be accompanied by 
some person who could make all the rough places 
smooth and all the crooked paths straight for 
you throughout the journey.” 

‘*T should be unwilling to incur the expense 
of employing a courier if I could possibly avoid 
it,” said Mrs. Riviére. 

‘*No doubt: for a courier is not only a costly 
but a very anomalous and disagreeable encum- 
brance. He is both your servant and your mas- 
ter. Might it not, however, be possible for you 


to join a party traveling toward the same point?” 


‘¢ You forget that we know no one in this coun- 
” 


‘*Nay, those things are frequently arranged 
even with strangers.”’ 

‘* Besides, who would care to be burdened 
with two helpless women? No stranger would 
accept the responsibility.” 

Mr. Trefalden paused a moment before re- 
plying. 

“Given an equally suitable climate,”’ he said, 
**T presume you are not absolutely wedded to 
Italy as a place of residence ?” 

**T love it better than any other country in 
the world.” | 

**Yet I think I have heard you say that you 
are not acquainted with the southern coast ?” 

**True; we always lived in Florence.” 

‘Then neither Mentone nor Nice would pos- 
sess any charm of association for you ?” 

‘*Only the association of language and cli- 
mate.” 

‘*¢ And of these two conditions, that of climate 
can alone be pronounced essential; but I should 
say that you might make a more favorable choice 
than either. Has it never occurred to yon that 
the air of Egypt or Madcira might be worth a 
trial, if only for one winter ?” 

‘* Mamma has been advised to try both,” said 
Miss Riviere. 

‘*But I prefer Italy,” said the invalid. ‘‘The 
happiest years of my life were spent under an 
Italian sky.” 

‘*Pardon me; but should you, my dear mad- 
am, allow yourself to be influenced by prefer- 
ence in such a case as this?” asked Mr. Tre- 
falden, very deferentially. 

‘*I can offer a better reason, then—poverty. 
It is possible to live in Italy for very, very little, 
when one knows the people and the country so 
well as we know them; but I could not afford 
to live in Madeira or Egypt.” 

“The journey to Madcira is easy, and not very 
expensive,” said Mr. Trefalden. 

Mrs. Riviére shook her head. 


4 


8, should not dare to undertake it,” she te_ 


“Not with a careful escort ?” 

“* Nay, if even that were my only diffi , 

where should I find one?” ey, 
myself.” 


The mother and daughter looked up with sur- 


prise. 

‘*Imn you, Mr. Forsyth?” they exclai 
yth exclaimed, 

Mr. Trefalden smiled. 

“You need not let that astonish you,” |e 
said; ‘‘ it is my intention to spend all my future 
winters abro and I am great] tempted by 
much that I have heard and r lately about 
Madeira. I am a free man, however, and if 
Mrs. Riviére preferred to venture upon Egypt, I 
—. quite willingly exchange Funchel for the 

e. 

‘* This is too much goodness.” 

‘¢ And, if you wil! not think that I take an un- 
warrantable liberty in saying so, I may add that 
the question of expense must not be allowed to 
enter into your calculations.” 

But—” 

‘‘Ofé moment, my dear madam,” interrupt- 
ed the lawyer. ‘‘Pray do not suppose that I 
am presuming to offer you pecuniary assistance. 
Nothing of the kind. I am simply offering to 
advance you whatever sums you may require 
upon the remainder of Mr. Riviére’s paintings 
and sketches ; or, if you prefer it, I will at once 
purchase them from you.” 

‘*In order that I may have the means of go- 
ing to Madeira?” said Mrs. Riviére, coloring 
painfully. ‘*No, my kind friend; I begin to 
understand you now. It can not be.” 

‘*I fear you are beginning only to misunder- 
stand me,” replied Mr. Trefalden, with grave 
earnestness. ‘‘If you were even right—if I 
were only endeavoring to assist the widow of 
one whose memory and genins I deeply revere, 
I do not think you ought to feel wounded by 
the motive; but I give you my word of honor 
that such is not my prevailing reason.” 

36 Do you mean that you really wish to pos- 


Every 
part.” 

“But you would then have from twenty-fire 
to thirty paintings from the same brush—many 
of them quite large subjects ?” 

much the better.” 

** Yet, it seems inconccivable that—” 

‘‘' That I should desire to make a Riviére col- 
lection? Such, nevertheless, is my ambition.” 

‘Then you must have a spacious gallery ?” 

Mr. Trefalden shook his head. 

‘*T have no gallery,” he said, “at present. 
Some day, perhaps, if I ever fulfill a long-cher- 
ished dream, I may settle abroad, and build a 
house and gallery in some beautiful spot; but 
that is only a project, and the destinies of proj- 
ects are uncertain.” : 

He glanced at Miss Rivitre as he said this, 
and seemed to suppress a sigh. She was look- 
ing away at the moment; but her mother saw 
the glance, and Mr. Trefalden intended that she 
should see it. 

‘In the mean while,” he added, after a pause, 
‘¢T am not sure that I shall be so selfish as to 
hoard these pictures. ‘The world has never ret 
recognized Edgar Riviére ; and it would be only 
an act of justice on my part if I were to do some- - 
thing which should at once secure to his works 
their proper position in the history of English 
art.”” 

‘¢*What can you do? What do you mean?” 
faltered Mrs. Riviere. | 

‘*T scarcely know yet. I thought at one time 
that it would be well to exhibit them in some 
good room; but that plan might have its disad- 
vantages. ‘The most direct course would be, I 
suppose, to present them to the nation.” 

- The mother and daughter looked at each other 
in speechless emotion. Their eyes were full of 
tears, and their hearts of gratitude and wonder. 

‘¢ But, in any case,’’ continued Mr. Trefalden, 
‘the pictures need cleaning and framing. No- 
thing could be done with them before next year, 
and they must be mine before even that amount 
of progress can be made.” 

‘** They are yours from this moment, most gen- 
erous friend and benefactor,” sobbed the widow. 
‘* Oh, that he could have lived to see this day !” 

But Mr. Trefalden would not suffer the ladies 
to express their thanks. He was proud to be re- 
garded by them as a friend, and still more proud 
to be the humble instrument by means of which 
a great name might be rescued from undeserved 
obscurity; but he protested against being styled 
their benefactor. He then adverted, with much 
delicacy, to the question of price, stated that he 
should at once pay in a certain sum at a certain 
bank to Mrs. Rivitre’s credit; touched again 
upon the subject of Madeira; and, having of 
course carried his point, rose, by-and-by, to take 
his leave. 

‘‘ Then, my dear madam, I am to have the 
honor of escorting you to Funchal in the course 
of some three or four weeks from the prescrit 
time ?” he said, at parting. 

‘If Mr. Forsyth will consent to be so bur- 
dened,” 

‘I think myself very happy in being permit- 
ted to accompany you,” replied Mr. Trefalden ; 
‘‘ and if I have named too early a date—" 

‘‘Nay, a day hence would scarcely be too 
soon for me,” said Mrs. Riviére. ‘‘My heart 
aches for the sunny south.” . 

To which the lawyer replied by a courteous 
assurance that his own arrangements should be 
hastened as much as possible, and took his de- 
partere. 

‘‘Mr. Forsyth has quite what our aunt, old 
Lady Glastonbury, to call the ‘grand air, 
said Mrs. Rivitre, as Mr. Trefalden took off his 
hat to them at the gate. ‘And he is hand- 
some.” 


picture from which you are willing to 
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‘¢T do not think him handsome,” replied her | as eagerly and laughing as gayly as though the 


daughter ; ‘* but he is the most liberal of men.” 

‘‘ Manificently liberal. He must be very rich 
‘oo; and I am sure he is very good. Let me 
sce; there was a Forsyth, I think, who married 
4 daughter. of Lord Ingleborough in the same 
vear that Alethea became Lady Castletowers. 
1 should like to ask whether he belongs to that 
‘amily.” 

‘‘ Nav, darling, why put the question? Our 
Mr. Forsyth may come of some humbler stock, 
and then—” 

‘‘ You are right, Helen; and he can afford to 
dispense with mere nobility. Do you know, my 
child, I have sometimes thought of late—” 

‘¢What have you thought, my own dear mo- 
ther ?” 

“That he—that Mr. Forsyth is inclined to 
admire my little Helen very much.” 

The young girl drew back suddenly, and the 
smile vanished from her lips, 

**Oh, mamma,” she said, “I hope not.” 

‘Why so, my child? Mr. Forsyth is rich, 
kind, good, and a gentleman. His wife would 
be a very happy woman.” 

‘++ But I do not love him.” 

‘¢Of course you do not love him. We do not 
even know whether he loves you; but the time 
may come—” 

‘Heaven forbid it!” said Miss Rividre, in a 
low voice. 

‘‘And I say, Heaven grant it,” rejoincd her 
mother, earnestly. ‘*I would die to-morrow, 
thankfully, if I but knew that my child would 
not be left alone in the wide world when I was 

one.” 

The girl flung. her arms passionately round 
her mothe,’s neck and burst into tears. 

‘‘Hush, hush!” she cried; ‘‘not a word of 
death, my darling. You must live for me. Oh, 
how glad—how glad I am that you are going to 
Madeira!” 

The invalid shook her head and leaned back 
wearily. 

‘*Ah,” she sighed again, ‘*I had rather have 
gonc to Italy.” 


— 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE BARRICADE IN THE VIA LOMBARDI. 


DISAGREEABLY conscious of being roused, as 
it were, against his will from something heavier 
than sleep, of a painful struggle for breath, and 
of a sudden deluge of cold water, Saxon opened 
his eves, and ‘found Lord Castletowers leaning 
over him. 

‘Where am I?” he asked, staring round in 


me? 
‘‘Nothing, I hope, my dear fellow,” replied 
his friend. 
out from under a man and a horse, and made 
certain you were dead; but since then, having 
fetched a little water and brought you round, 
and being, moreover, unable to find any holes 
in your armor, I am inclined to hope that no 
damage has been done. Do you think you can 
get up?” 

Saxon took the Earl's hand and rose without. 
much difficulty. His head ached, and he felt 
dizzy; but that was all. 

‘IT suppose I have been stunned,” he said, 
looking round at the empty battery. ‘‘Is the 
battle won and over ?2” 


The guns were gone, and the ground was 


plowed with their heavy wheel-tracks. Dark 
pools of blood and heaps of slain showed where 
the struggle had been fiercest; and close against 
Saxon’s feet lay the bodics of a cuirassier and 
two Neapolitan gunners. At the sight of these 
last he shuddered and turned away, for he knew 
that they had all three been shot by his own hand. 

‘‘Why, no; the battle is not over,” replicd 
the Earl; ‘‘neither can I say that it is won; 
but it is more than half won. We have taken 
the guns, and the Neapolitans have retreated 
into the town; and now a halt has been sound- 
ed, and the men are taking a couple of hours’ 
rest. The bridge over the Nocito, and all the 
open country up to the very gates of Melazzo, 
are ours.” 

‘There has been sharp fighting here,” said 

xon, 

‘‘'The sharpest we have seen to-day,” replied 
the Earl. ‘Their cavalry retook the guns, and 
drove Dunn’s men out of the battery; but our 
fellows divided on each side of the road, re- 
ceived them between two fires, and when they 
tried to charge back again, barred the road and 
shot the leaders down. It was splendidly done ; 
but Garibaldi was in imminent danger for a few 
moments, and, I believe, shot one trooper with 
hisown hand. After that the Neapolitans broke 
through and escaped, leaving the guns and bat- 
terv in our hands.” 

** And you saw it all?” 

‘All. I was among those who barred the 
road, and was close behind Garibaldi the whole 
time. And now, as you seem to be tolerably 
steady on your legs again, I propose that we 
£0 down to some more sheltered place, and get 
something to eat. This Sicilian noonday sun is 
fi-ree enough to melt the brains in one’s skull ; 
aud fighting makes men hungry.” 

Some large wood-stores and barns had been 
broken. cyen for the accommodation of the 
'roops, and thither the friends repaired for rest 
wnd refreshment. Lying in the shelter of a 
shed beside the Nocito, they ate their luncheon 
of bread and fruit, smoked their cigarettes, and 
listened to the pleasant sound of the torrent hur- 
‘ving to the sea. All around and about, in the 
sade of every bush and the shelter of every 
shed, lay the tired soldiers—a motley, dusty, 
War-stained throng, some eating, some sleeping, 

_ Some smoking, some bathing their hot feet in 
the rnnning stream, some, \ *th genuine Italian 
thonghtlessness, playing at mua as they lay 
side by side on the green sward, gesticulating 


a bewildered way. ‘* What is the matter with 
e?” 


“Five minutes ago I pulled you , 


reign of battle and bloodshed had passed away 
from the earth. Now and then a wounded man 
was carried past on a temporary litter; now and 
then a Neapolitan prisoner was Lrought in; now 
and then a harmless gun was fired from the for- 
tress. Thus the hot noon weut by, and for two 
brief hours peace prevailed. 

**Poor Vaughan!” said the Earl, now hear- 
ing of his death for the first time. ‘‘He had 
surely some presentiment upon his mind this 
morning. What has become of the horse ?” 

Saxon explained that he had sent it to the 
rear, with orders that it should be conveyed back 
to Meri, and carefully attended to.” ; 

‘*I do not forget,” he added, ‘‘that we are 
the repositories of his will, and that Gulnare is 
now a legacy. I think it will be wise to send 
her to Palermo for the present, to the care of 
Signor Colonna.” 

‘* Undoubtedly. Do you know, Trefalden, I 
have more than suspected at times that—that he 
loved Miss Colonna.” 

‘*T should not wonder if he did,” replied Saxon, 
gloomily. 

‘* Well, he died a soldier’s death, and to-mor- 
row, if I live, I will see that he has a soldier's 
burial. A braver fellow never entered the serv- 
ice.” 

And now, the allotted time having expired, 
the troops were again assembled, and the col- 
umns formed for action. Garibaldi went on board 
the Tuckort, a Neapolitan steam-frigate that had 
gone over to him with men, arms, and ammu- 
nition complete, at an early stage of the war, and 


was now lying off Melazzo in the bay to the west ; 


of the promontory. Hence, with no other object 
than to divert the attention of the garrison, he 
directed a rapid fire on the fortress, while his 
army advanced in three divisions to the assault 
of the town. 

Medici took the westward beach; Cosenz the 
road to the Messina gate; and Malenchini the 
Porta di Palermo. This time, Saxon and Cas- 
tletowers marched with the Cacciatori under Gen- 
eral Cosenz. 

By two o’clock they found themselves under 
the walls of Mclazzo. The garrison had by this 
time become aware of the advancing columns. 
First one shell, then another, then half a dozen 
together, came soaring like meteors over the 
heads of the besiegers, who only rushed up the 
more eagerly to the assault, and battered the 
more desperately against the gate. A shot or 
two from an old twelve-pounder brought it down 
presently with a crash; the Garibaldians poured 
through; and, in the course of a few seconds, 
almost without knowing how they came there, 
Saxon and Castletowers found themselves inside 
the walls, face to face with a battalion of Nea- 
politan infantry. 

Both bodies tired. The Neapolitans, having 
delivered their volley, retreated up the street. 
The Garibaldians followed. Presently the Nea- 
politans turned, fired again, and again retreated. 
‘They repeated this manceuvre several times, the 
Garibaldians always firing and following, till 
they came to the market-place, in the centre of 
the town. Here they found Colonel Dunn’s 
regiment in occupation of one side of the quad- 
rangle, and a considerable body of Neapolitan 
troops on the other. The air was full of smoke, 
and the ground scattered over with groups of 
killed and wounded. As the smoke cleared they 
could see the Neapolitans on the one hand. stead- 
ilv loading and aiming—on the other, D«nn’s 
men running tumultuously to and fro, kee; ing 
up a rapid but irregular fire. 

No sooner, however, had the new-comers 
emerged upon the scene, than a mounted officer 
came galloping toward them through the thick 
of the fire. | 

‘¢Send round a detachment to the Via Lom- 
bardi,” he said, hurriedly. “ They have thrown 
up a barricade there, which must be taken !” 

The mention of a barricade was enough for 
Saxon and Castletowers. Leaving the combat- 
ants in the market-place to fight the fight out 
for themselves, they started with the detachment, 
and made their way round by a labyrinth of 
deserted by-streets at the back of the piazza. 

A shot was presently fired down upon them 
from a neighboring roof—they advanced at a 
run—turned the angle of the next street—were 
grected with three simultaneous volleys from 
right, left, and centre, and found themselves in 
the teeth of the barricade. It was a mere pile of 
carts, paving-stones, and miscellaneous rubbish, 
about cight feet in height; but, being manned 
with trained riflemen, and protected by the houses 
on each side, every window of which bristled with 
gun-barrels, it proved more formidable than it 
looked. 

The detachment, which consisted mainly of 
Palermitan recruits, fell beck in disorder, re- 
turning only a confused and feeble fire, and 
leaving some fvur or five of their number on the 
ground, 

“ Avanti!” cried the officer in command. 

But not a man stirred. e 

At that instant the Neapolitans poured in an- 
other destructive volley, whereupon the front 
ranks fairly turned, and tried to escape to the 
rear. 

‘¢Poltroni!” shouted their captain, striking 
right and left with the flat of his sword, and run- 
ning along the lines like a madman. 

At the same moment Castletowers knocked 
down one defaulter with the butt-end of his rifle, 
while Saxon seized another by the collar, dragged 
him back to the front, drew his revolver from his 
belt with one hand, and with the other carried 
the man bodily up against the barricade. 

It was a staal act of strength and daring, 
but it turned the tide as nothing else could have 
done. Impulsive as savages, and transported in 
a moment from one extreme of feeling to an- 
other, the Sicilians burst into a storm of vivas, 
and flung themselves at the barricade like tigers. 


The Neapolitans might pour in their deadly 
fire now from housetop and window, might in- 
trench themselves behind a hedge of bayonets, 
might thrust the dead back upon the living, and 
defend oy inch of their position as desperate- 


ly as they pleased, but nothing could daunt the - 


courage of their assailants. The men who were 
running away but a moment before were now 
rushing recklessly upon death. Shot down by 
scores, they yet pressed on, clambering over the 
bodies of their fallen comrades, shouting ‘‘ Viva 
Garibaldi!” under the muzzles of the Neapolitan 


rifles, and seizing the very bayonets that wei. | 


pointed against them. 

The struggle was short and bloody. It had 
lasted scarcely three minutes when the Palermi- 
tans poured over in one irresistible wave, and the 
—" fled precipitately into the piazza be- 
yond, 

The victors at once planted a tricolor on she 
summit of the barricade, manned it with some 
thirty of their own best riflemen, and proceeded 
to dislodge such of the enemy as yet retained 
possession of the houses on either side. 

In the mean while the Garibaldian officer ran 
up to Saxon with open arms, and thanked him 
enthusiastically. 

‘Gallant Inglese!” he said, “but for you 
our flag would not be flying here at this mo- 
ment.” 

To whom Saxon, pale as death and pointing 
down to the pile of fallen men at the foot of the 
barricade, replied, | 

‘*Signor Capitano, I miss my friend. For 
God's sake grant fe the assistance of a couple 
of your soldiers to search for his body oN 

It was a ghastly task. F 

The Neapolitans had escaped as soon as they 
found their position untenable; but the loss of 
the attacking party was very great. Most of 
the men immediately under the barricade had 
been cruelly bayonetted. The dead wore a ter- 
rible expression of agony on thcir colorless faces ; 
but many yet bréathed, and those who were con- 
scious pleaded piteously to be put out of their 
sufferings. One by one the dead were flung 
aside, and the wounded carried down to the 
shade of the houses. 
falden looked into cach man’s face, helping ten- 
derly to carry the wounded, and reverently to 
dispose the limbs of thé dead, and watching 
every moment for the finding of his friend. 

At length the last poor corpse was lifted—the 
search completed—the frightful bead-roll told 
over. Thirty-two were dead, five dying, eleven 
wounded; but among all these the Earl of Cas- 
tletowers had no place. Saxon could scarcely 
believe it. Again and again he went the round 
of dead and dying; and at last, with blood- 
stained hands and clothes, and anxious heart, 
sat down at the foot of the barricade. and aske«! 
himself what he should do next. 


THE RAIN. 


A WONDERFUL thing is the rain! 

A charmer whose magic never is vain. 

It says to the buried flowers, Come forth! 
It wakes into beauty the sad old earth; 
To the violets hidden, Arise, it saith, 

And life awakes in the heart of death. 
Gladness and beauty are in its train. 

Oh a wonderful thing is the April rain! 


A wonderful thing is the rain! 

Earth never tires of its sweet refrain. 
The songs of the ages pass away, 

And the world is weary and worn to-day. 
Vainly have poets dreamed and sung, 
But the world of Nature is ever young; 
Earth still rejoices in sun and dew, 

And the song of the rain is forever new. 


A wonderfal thing is the rain! 

Earth’s sweetest harmonies meet in its *train; 
The soother of sorrow, the case of stri{-, 
Weaving its rhythm in every life. 

Through sleepless nights, with its silver chime, 
Winging the weary wheels of time. 

Oh wonderful singer! in grief or glee 

Who can speak to the heart like thee? 


A wonderful thing is the rain! 

Linked to the spirit’s joy or pain, 

Joyous and hopeful, or sad and low, 

All as the heart’s deep fountains flow. 

But deeper and stronger the spell that flings 
Its light or shadow on earthly things— 
There is the alchemist’s mystic art, 

A wonderful thing is the human heart! 


-~HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


OUR MARKET REPORTS. 


Burren is firmer than it was last month. 

&Tocks are about the same as at lact quotations, Dark- 
er colors are u-ed than in the summer season. Ministers 
still wear white 

GtLovres.—The market shows an increased supply, and 
many buyers have their last purchases still on their hands, 

BaLLoons have gone up a good deal—near Central Park. 

Ratn.—The supply has not been large, but has shown a 
tendency to fall. 

TUERMOMETERS are tending downward. 

“ What do you take for your co'd?” said a lady to a 
sufferer. ‘*Four pocket-handkerchiefs a day, madam,” 
was the prompt reply. 


— 


A barrister having wearied the court by a long and dull 
argument, the judge suggested the expediency of his bring- 
ing it toacloze. ‘I shall speak as long as I please,” he 
replied, angrily. ‘‘ You have spoken longer than you 
please already,” replied the judge. 


With a little house well filled, a little land well tilled, 
a little wife well willed, a husband well skilled, and serv- 
ants well drilled—a little time may be well killed. a. 


triotie party has 
ndence. 


Tor Fosntsn or Fentanisu. —A 


eprong up in Finland, advocating indepe 
These repealera style themselves Fenomen. The similar- 
ity of this name to the Irish Fenians is a curious Fenomen- 
on. 


One by one Saxon Tre-. 


EPITAPH ON DR. JOHNSON. 


Here lies. Johnson: Reader, have a care, 

Tread Lightly, lest you rouse a sleeping bear. 

Religious, moral, generous, and humane 

He waa, but self-conceited, rude, and vain. 

Ill-bred and overbearing in dispate, 

A scholar and a Christian, yet a brute. 

Would = know all his wisdom and his folly, 

His actions, sa) ings, mirth, and melancholy ? 
well and Thrale, retailers of his wit 

Will tell you how he w -te, and talk’d, and spit. 


RAILROAD MAXIMA, 
Delays are dangerous. 
— time saves nine. 
ere is no place like home—the difficulty is to get 


Do not halloo till you are 
is thief of time. 
great charm of a railroad accident, no matter how 
= are killed and mangled, no blame is attached to any 


A railroad is long, life is short, but the ! nger - 
way the shorter the life. 


A correspondent tells of a little girl who, attending S.!- 
bath-school for the first time, and being asked if ehe loved 
the Lord, replied: ** Don’t know, thir; I hain’t got nothin’ 
agin him.” 


Upon wnat “Love” HAVE THE GREATEST NUMBER or 
ACCIDENTS HAPPENED ?—On the C.R.LN.O. line, 


A young lady's first love kiss has the same effect on her 
as being electrified. It's a great shock, but soon over. 


What To Exprct at AN Horer—Inn-attention. 


ror STREET Letrer-Boxzs—“ From Pillar 
Post.” 


QUITE THE Worst Trine ovT.—Why is the Atlantic Ca- 
~ a a railroad across a valley ?—Because it’s a wirc- 
ducked. 


DIFFICULT TO SUIT. 


I do not like a man that's tall; 
A man that’s short is worse than all. 
I much abhor a man that’s fui; 
A man that’s lean is worse than that. 
A young man is a constant pest; 
An old one would my room infest. 
Nor do I like a man that’s fair; 
A man that’s black I can not bear. 
A man of sense I could not rule; 
And yet I would not wed a fool 
A eober man I will not take; 
A drinken man my heart would break. 
All these I most sincerely hate, 

yet I love the marriage state. 


BUSINESS MAXIMS. 


Never say ‘*die”’—unless you are a hairdresser and 
have an invention for doing away with gray hair. 

Do not cry “stinking fish”—unless you hegben to bea 
vendor cf smelts, 

A stitch in time saves nine sewing machines. 


Quite Rient.—It is exceedingly bad husbandry to bar- 
row up the feelings of your wife. 


Rrssive.—“* Don’t you mean to marry, my dear Sir?” 
‘** No, my dear widow, I'd rather lose all the ribs I've got 
than take another."’ 


Wher was Ruth very rude to Boaz ?—When she pulled 
his cars and trod on his corn. 


Kiss—A recelpt given on“ paying your addresses.” 


- Why should marriage be spoken of as a tender tie, 
pry is so confounded tough that nothing but death can 
cu 


Wanted—Some of the beer produced when “‘ mischiet 
is brewing.” 


— 


The orator who “carried away his andience” is earn- 


estly and humanely requested to bring it back, by persons 
who had friends present. 


Boys are a good deal like Farina jelly—just as you mould 
them they are likely to turn out. 


A GREAT ContTRrapiction—A private bar at a public 
house. 


" The veseel that no woman objects to embark in—A 
court-ship. 


WANTED FOR CuEMIOAL PurPosrs—A lady dissolved in 
tears, 


— 


TO THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. - 
BY A MISERABLE WRETCII. 
Roll on, thon ball, roll on! 
Through pathless of Space 
What though Fim in cerry 
ough I'm in a case? 

_ What tho: not meet my bills? 
What thoagh T suffer toothache’s ills? 
What though I swallow countless pills? 

Never you mind! 
Roll on! 


Roil on, thou ball, roll on! 
Through seas of inky air 
Roll on! 
It's true I’ve got no shirts to wear; 
It’s true my butcher's bill is due; ~ 
It’s true my prospects all look blu 
But don’t let that unsettle you! 
Never you mind! 
li on! rolls on. 
R. 
A Scns Test of Weatues—The nuniber of 
dips at the sea-side. 


“*T say, Pat, why don’t you sue that railroad corpora. 
tion for damages you have received: both of your legs 
broken all to — - them ‘or damages.” “ Sue them 
for damages, e y? I hay damage enongh alread 
rll sue them for repairs.” " 

A Strong Story.—It is rec led that a soap pedd 
was reccntly caught at sea duriug a violent sto: 
he saved his life by taking « cake of his soap and w 
himself ashore. The soap, or the story, must have 
made from. strong lie. 


CaUGHT IN Own Trar.—The Bangor Advertiser 
tells a story of 2» Yankee who was refused a dinner at one 
of the taverns Down East until he had showed his * pu- 
ter.” Boniface then did his best, and at the ringing of 
the bell in walked the Yankee, and, taking a_general » ~- 
vey of the table, turned to his host, and said: * Mister, 
seed my money, and I’ve seed your dinner—good- 


‘You have a considerable floating population in this 
village, haven't you?” asked a.stranger of one of the citi- 
zens of a village on the Miseiseippi. ‘* Well, yes—rather,” 
was the reply; ‘‘ about half the year the water is up to the 
second story windows.” 


Two deacons were once Aiepating. about the 
site for a new grave-yard, when the first remarked: * I'!] 


never be buried in that ground as long as I live.” ** What 
an obstinate man!” said the second, my life is spared, 
will” 
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GREAT FIRE AT BELFAST, MAINE, Ocrossr 17, 1865.—Sxercusp sy M. Hauu.—[See Pace 694.) 
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fil = = isfactorily, by experiment and theory, that vaccina- 
Ss tion was a safe and certain means of preventing 
ie I tion existed Hindoos at a remote period. 

SS Thege are also proofs of its existence in other coun- 

ih tries, ies, independently of Dr. Jexwer’s services. It 
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| | tradition, and his careful attention’ to the subject 
Caused to be adopted systematically by physicians 
instinct adopted by afew obscure people. 

On the occasion of the erection of the monument 
an oration was delivered by Dr. Glos, a physician 
practicing at Boulégne, and eminent in his profes- 
sion, who enlarged on the benefits derived by man- 
kind from the investigations and ultimately the 
great discovery effected by Dr. Jenner, whose 
memory they had assembled ‘to honor. 

The statue stands on a marble pedestal about 
twelve feet high ; the statue itself measures nearl 
ten feet in height. 
vanic aid, and cast by M. Brocuon, of Paris. The 

of the figure is easy, and it is clothed in the 
costume of 1810. The head is slightly inclined, as 

h absorbed in thought. In the righg hand he 
holds a lancet. The left hand reposes on a 
treatises placed on a pedestal 
a sketch of a cow. The right foot is firmly 
over the word “ Angl 
vanced over the word ‘‘France.” On the border 


and on the pedestal is imprinted ‘‘ A Edward Jen- 
= ner,.la France reconnaissante, 11th Septembre, 
= 1865.” | 


— In the evening of September 11 a féte, with fire- 
252) 238725 +. as ——- works, was given in the Jardin des Tintelleries ; and 
| a grand bal paré at the Etablissement des Bains, 
which was most numerously and attend- 
THE VICTORIA REGIA, ON EXHIBITION AT 807 BROADWAY. ed, closed the festivities. — 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


WE give on this page an illustration of the Vic- 
- toria Regia, which is on exhibition at Rem’s Floral 
Establishment, 807 Broadway. Mr. E. BALKry 
is the cultivator and proprietor of this magnificent 
lant. 

. The Victoria Regia is an annual plant, a native 
of South America, and is found on the Amazon and 
some other rivers of that region. It received its 
botanical name, Victoria Regia, in honor of tbe 
Queen of England. It was first introduced into 
Europe in 1826, by the German naturalist ScHom- 
BURG, who discovered it during his travels in South 
America. But not.until 1850 did the gardeners of 
Europe succeed in raising a plant approaching in 
size and beauty the giant lily of the Amazon. On 
that year, after great expense and exertion, the late 
Sir Joseru Paxton, architect of the London Crys- 
tal Palace, succeeded in raising a handsome speci- 
men of the Victoria in bloom in the botanical gar- 
den of the Duke of Devonshire, and thousands 
flocked thither to behold one of the rarest wonders 
of the floral world. It is said that Sir Josern 
Paxton conceived his pattern for the construction 
of the Crystal Palace from the structure of this 
flower. 

The leaves of the Victoria Regia are nearly cir- 
cular, and when full grown from fifteen to eighteen 
feet in circumference, turned up two or four inches 
at the margin, green above, the back crimson and 
traversed by eight large veins and numberless vein- 
lets, which form nearly square apertures, from one- 
third to two and a half inches deep. The reversed 
leaf is protected by innumerable sharp thorns, as 
also the stems, which attain a length of over fifteen 
feet. The leaves are floating flat on the water, and 
on its native rivers children use the same as a sort 
of canoe to cross rivers and streams on them. The 
young leaf, on reaching the surface of the water, re- 
sembles very much a hedgehog, being folded up so 
that only its back, with its sharp thorns, is visible. 
The vitality of the plant is such that about nine 
days after the rise of the young leaf to the surface 
it has attained its full size. When it makes its 
first appearance on the water it measures about one 
foot in diameter. The flower itself resembles, the 
first time of its opening, a gigantic white rose, dif- 


fusing its delicate perfume. Then the color changes . 


toadark pink. The flower attains a size from twelve 
to fifteen inches in diameter. It is expected one 
plant will produce from twenty-five to forty blos- 
soms in succession. 


THE JENNER MONUMENT AT 
BOULOGNE. 


WE give on this page an engraving showing the 
monument erected on the 11th of September at 
Place des Bains in Boulogne, France, in honor of 
Dr. Epwarp A. Jenner, who first introduced vac- 

as a means of preventing small-pox. It is 
somewhat curious that this monument, dedicated to 
the celebrated English physician, is first thought 
of by Frenchmen. It was at Boulogne that Dr. 
and Dr. Nowe 1, two of the disciples 
of Jenner, landed during the peace of Amiens, as 
soon as English visitors had permission to land, 
with the humane and friendly purpose of introduc- 
ing his most useful invention to the medical prac- 
titioners of France. A sculptor of some repute, 
M. E. Pavt, furnished the design, and has superin- 
tended the casting without any pecuniary reward. 

Dr. JENNER was born May 17, 1749, at Berkeley, 
in Gloucester, England. At the age of twenty-one 
he went to London, to study under the celebrated 
JOHN eee His progress in medical science 
procured for him an invitation to accom 
tain Coox in his first voyage around rag me Ai 


Dr, JExxER declined the offer. After staying 


procured his entrance to the di 
Society. It was Dr, who first proved 
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of the ground-work is inscribed the name‘ Jenner,” — 


| | STATUE OF DR. EDWARD JENNER. RECENTLY ERECTED AT BOULOGNE, FRANCE, ; 
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Do xor Waste rour Money buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles called PeEns, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
years, when at lower prices ycu can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Best is THE WoRLD. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt IsrrarTion, even to 
the advertisement. If you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, 
New. York, or inclose stamp for circular. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW 


“ Targy Say THat THOU akT BEAUTIFUL.” 
” DLE.” > m. H. 
MarrYz or Liserty.” In memory of President 
Lincoln. J. G. Clark. | 
_ “A Matpey Fos Satz” Comic Song. Despecker. 
LuLuaBy.” Song. m. F. 
**Too Latzg To Mazer.” Song. Sidney Pratten. 
“Tlapry Dats.” Song and Chorus. G. W. H. Griffin. 
“Oxty Youanp I.” Song. Mrs. Parkhurst. 
Were I por urs Gwy. Ballad. 


Sranp op For THE F Lac.” Songand Uhorus. Foster. 


“On! Mert ue, Dean Moruen.” Song. Foster. 
“Tur Bors Marcuinc Home.” Song. Hunting. 
Brice 30 cents each, or 4 for $1, mailed free. 

“ We Buess Ture. Lozp.” Griffin. 50 cents. 
HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 431 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE HORACE WATERS Grand, Square, oa 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABINET ORGANS. 
Wholesale and Ketail. To let, and rent allowed if pur- 
chased. Monthly payments received for the same. Sec- 
ond hand pianos at bargains from $60 to $225. Factory and 
warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. Cash paid for second- 
hand Pianos. Pianos tuned and repaired. 
HORACE WATERS. 


FOR SALE. 


Four Rollers; Table Distribution. 
Has been used till Oct. ist to print Hazrer’s WEEKLY. 
Price $2000. 
. Also, One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table 
Distribution, Bed 38x51. Price $359). 
The abcve Presses are in good w 


New Comto Song, 25c. With picture, colored ..... 
I can NoT THE OLD BOC. 
SUNLIGHT WITHIN MY HEART BEC. 
HAVE YOU SEEN LATELY? (comic)..........+. 35c. 
Harry Return, Mazourka............. 30c. 
Mailed postpaid. FREDERICK BLUME, 
208 Bowery, New York. 


SCMETHING NEW. 
Every body want< it. Agents or soldiers can make $10 
aday. Sent hy muilfor$l. Address 
W. GEORGE, Woodbury, L. I. 


DR. STRICKLAND'S PILE REMEDY has cured thou- 
sands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It 
e immediate relief and effects a permaneut cure. Try 

tdirectly. It is warranted to cure. 

For aale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Da. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM ia warranted te cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, ‘fore Throat, Consumption, 
and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 

For sale by Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


CLOCK’S 
Hair Restorer restores hair, 
CLOCKS 
Hair Restorer makes hair grow on bald heads. 


CLOCE’ 
Hair Restorer prev headache. 
CLOUE'S 
Lair Rastorer is tly perfumed. 


Hair Restorer is all that can be desired as a dressing. 
CLOUKR'S 


Hair Restorer possesses all the merits claimed for it. A 
single trial convinces the most skeptical of its value. If, 


_ after a thorongh trial of two bottles, it does not give per- 


fect satisfaction, the money will be refunded. every 
where at $1 per bottle ; six bottles for $5. | 
De. F. B. CLOCK, Proprietor, 
Mauchester, N. H. 


H.T. HELMBOLD, 
Drug and Chemical Warehouse, 594 Broadway, 
: Agent, New York City. 


EW YOR. 


Curl your EZair. One application will curi 
hair into beantiful -urls, and last 6 months. Price 50c., 
by mail Address 41. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Dl. 


! Instractions how to wim the undying 
Address 


Love! Leve 
‘ love of the fair sex sent by mail fur 5 cents. 


J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill. 


EZere it is! Full instructions by which a person 
can master the art of ventriloquism in a few hours, and 
mak . ae world of fun and a fortune, sent by mall for 50 cts. 

given, or money refunded. 
FRANKLIN & JAGGERS, Calhoun, Il. 
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& Misrazss. ‘¢ Why, Bridget, what are you doing—nailing those biscuits down to the tray ?’’ 


Cook. * Yes, faith, Mum, or they’d be afther liftin’ the tops off your oven, Mum—this Yaste 


Powdher’s so moity powerful.” 


[Messrs. Tartorn & Youne, and the Trade generally, are successfully proving the Pioneer 
Yeast Powder a good thing with which to ‘‘raise the wind.”] 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS AGENCY, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Supplies Newsdealer, Booksellers, and Stationers with everything wanted in their line, 
AT AS LOW PRICES AS ANY HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
; Packing done at the Lowest Rates. 
Particular Attention given to Collecting Back Numbers of Newspapers and 
Periodicals. 
Send for a Price-List. 


M. T. COZANS, 
S. V. STORMS, + Manacers. 
W. J. BUNCE, 


Agents Wanted. 
$10 ADaycanbeeasy made $10. 
. tionery Packages excel all others. Eac 

We will send 160 
Ings and PorTRalts, Very 
assorted kinds for will realize $50; will 
Send 
stamp for TASKING 96 Beckman Street, N. Y. 


“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 


Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
in mass- 


Box 62851, New York 


SOMETHING NEW, 


Or, MAGIC MADE The 
most compiete on &c., ever 
blished. Nothing like it. telis how to cut a man’s head off, 
and put it a yardfrom ; how to cut off your ; how 
eat fire; Laughing Gas; , eat; the Wonderful 
; and nearly WO other astoundin egical, Chemical, and 
perfornances of the best Magicians. Wisards, and Pres- 
ti with Price only 2 
cents; e = free. guaranteed. 
HUNTER & CO. Publishers, Hinsdale, NAL. 


Si. For One Dollar I will send, sealed and $i, 
the 


postpaid, the “* Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, 


smoothest face in 5 w or u bald heads in 8 weeks, 


Make own Soap 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER. 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
up in cans . in nds, a 
nds, with full directions in Engish oad German for 
making Hard and Soft make 15 
gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers 
will find this the cheapest h in market. 


BT. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66,67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 8t., N.Y. 


COMPLEXION. 


It is an impossibility for person afflicted with a dis- 
cared liver, or with aapiiter of the organs, 
to have a good or clear complexion. “ Hoor.anp’s GER- 
MaN Brrters” will remove all disease from the liver and 
digestive organs, and by thus giving health and strength 
to those organs, remove that sallowness of appearance 
of the skin noti Bitters is 
not a beverage. Acant-—H, T. HELMBO Druggist, 
6524 Broadway, New York. a 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


AMERICAN POCKET 
TIME 


ONE DOLLAR EA ° 
The most novel and ofthe age Con 


price at which it is sold places it within the reach of eve 
one, It is emphatically rue timepiece for the million. 


ted 
er get out of order. No one should be without it. Price 
with white enameled dial in gold or silver gilt, $1. Sent 


by mail postpaid to any part of the world. CauTion— 
This invention is the sole property of the American Man- 

Senpeny, and all parties are cautioned against 
bu or offering for sale any ImITATION, under no mat- 


ter ALTERATION OF NaME. Address AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, West Troy, N. Y. 


OLD PENS.—The best Pen for the least money is the 
G Johnson Pen—warranted for one year—14 poe fine. 
Also, every variety of Pen-holders on hand. Pens re- 
Pens sent by mail. Send for 

reular. Mauufactory and Office 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. rs 


$1,000,000 Worth 
Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware. 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 
to value, not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to receive: 
100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches eeeeeeeae 
500 Silver Watches............. “cack 00 5500 
10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Cases... “  6500to 800 
And a large assortment of Jewelry and Silverware of 
every description. The method of dis 
at ONE DOLLAR each is as follows: ne 
Certificates, naming each article and its value, are 
in well mixed. One of these 
lopes een mail to any add 
of 25 cents; $1 eleven for 
wan 


A. H. ROWEN & CO., 
P.O. Box 4270, New York. 


GREENBACKS args Goop—ROBACKS 


@E'The best tonic and ague preventive in the world. 60.000 
bottles sold monthly. by dealers every ‘De- 
mas Barnes & Co., Wholesale Agents, New York. C. W. 
Roback, Proprietor, Cincinnati 


A GIFT FOR YOU J 


At the Philadelphia Gift Book 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
A GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK. 


Original Gift Book Sale.” 
sent free on receipt of red stamp. Address 
—.. Ge G EVANS, 680 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


[Novemper 4, 1865. 


Important Announcement. 
_ GREAT SALE of 
WATCHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, &C. 


One Million Dollars’ Worth |! 
TO BE DISPOSED OF AT 
ONE DOLLAR HACH! 
Without regard to value!! Not to be 
paid for until you know what 
you are to receive!!! 


SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES! 
All to be sold at One Dollar Bach!! 


] eee 20 
Syrup Cups with Salvers...... 20 « 
Goblets and Drinking Cups... 


per dozen........ He 20“ 40 
£50 Gents’ Gold Hunting-Case Watches.. 50 “+ 159 
2560 Ladies’ Gold and Enameled Hunting- 

Case Watches. . ri 
500 Gents’ Hunting-Case Silver Watches. 385% 79 


t\,000 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Brooches... 4‘ 


7,500 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Ear Drops. 4° 6 
4,000 California Diamond Pins.....250% 10 
8,000 Gold Fob and Vest Watch Keys .....250 
4,000 Fob and Vest Ribbon Slides.......... * 10 
,.5,000 of Solitaire Sleeve Buttons, Stude, 
ee eee ee eee 66 
8,000 Gold Thimbles, Pencils, etc........ 4 
10,000 Miniat Ket 10 
6 Magic S 
3,000 Gold Toothpicks, Crosses, 
5,000 Plain Gold Rings................... 4% 10 
5,000 Chased Gold Rings ................. 4% 
10,000 Stone Set and Signet Rings..........2 50 ad 10 
10,000 California Diamond Rings........... 2% 10 


7,500 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Jet and Gold... 15 


5,000 Gold Pens and Gold Extension-Holdera 15 “ 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jct Buckles......... 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jet Hair Bareand Balis 5 ‘* 

ARRANDALE & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents, No. 167 
Broadway, New York, announce that all of the above list 
of goods will be sold for One Dollar Each. 

in consequence of the great stagnation of trade in the 
manufacturing districts of England, through the war hav- 
ing cut off the supply of cotton, a large quantity of valua- 
ble Jewelry, originally intended for tiie English market, 
has been sent off for sale in this country, and MUST BE 
SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE! 

Under these circumstances, ARRANDALE & CO., act- 
ing as Agents for the principal European Manufucturers, 
have resolved upon a Great Gift Apportionment, to be 
divided according to the following regulations : 

Certificates of the various articles arc put inio envelopes 
indiscriminately, sealed up; and, when ordered, are taken 
out without regard to sent by mail, show- 
ing no favoritism. On receipt of the certificate you will 
see what you are to have, and then it is at your op- 
tion to send the dollar and take the article or not. Pur- 
chasers may thus obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, 
or any Set of Jewelry on our list for ONE DOLLAR. 
Send 25 cents for Certificate. 

In all transactions by mail we shall charge for forward- 
ing the certificates, paying postage, and dvuing the busi- 
nezs, 2 cents each, which must be enclosed whe the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; one hua- 
dred for $15. 


What the “Press” say of us. 


Great Girt DisTRIBUTION.—A rare opportunity is of- 
fered for obtaining watches, chains, diamond rings, si.ver- 
ware, etc., by Messrs. Arrandale & Co., at No. 167 Broad- 
way. They have an immense stock of varying in 
value, and all are offered at one dollar each. The distri- 
bution is very fairly done—you agree to take a certificate 
of a certain article, enclosed in an envelope, and are not 
required to pay age dollar unless you are satisfied with 
the article, which will certainly be worth more than that 
amount, and may be $50 or $100. An excellent mode thia 
of investing a dollar.—Sunday Times, N. Y. City, Feb. 


19, 1865. ‘ 

Arrandale & Co. have long been personally 
known to us, and we believe them to be every way worth: 
of public confidence.—N. Y. Scottish American J 
June 11, 1864 

We have inspected at the office of Arrandale & Co.'s 
Agency for European Manufacturing Jewelers, a large as- 
sortmeint of fashionable and valuable jewelry of the newest 
patterns. We also noticed a large quantity of sliver plate, 
and understand that the whole of these newly-iuporied 
articles are to be dispoeed of on a novel principle, giving 
great advantages to buyers, and affording extensive ei- 
ployment to agente. e know the firm in question to be 
very respectable and thoroughly worthy of public confi- 
dence, and recommend our friends to read their advertise- 
ment.—V. Y. Albion, Sept. 3, I 

- By Messrs. Arrandale & Co.'s a ment the advant- 
ages must be on the side of the customer, for he has every 
thing to gain, and nothing comparatively to lose. He 
knows what he will get for his doliar beforehand, and he 
need not send it if he is not satisfied.—N. Y. Weekly News, 
Aug. 6, 1864, 

EMPLOYMENT FOR Lapiz8.—The most eligible and profit- 
able employment we have heard of for ladies is the sale of 
certificates for the **Great Gift Distribution” of Arran- 
dale & Co. A lady of our acquaintance has been very 
successful in this way, not only in filling her own purse, 
but aleo in doing a good turn to those to whom she sold 
the Certificates, as will be scen by our advertising cul- 
umns. can engaged.—. Y. 
Su ercu u ‘ 

of Arrandale & Co.'s Gift Distribution of watches, jewelry, 
and silverware. In payment of that advertisement we 
received several sets of the jewelry advertised, we are 
warranted in saying that, both in finish and oy, they 
exceeded our expectations, They turned out to be just 
what they had been r ted.—True Democrat (Leu- 

The Brittoh Whig of Kingston, C. W., eay, Nov. 26, 

it ing e 

an agen A 


Sakss 


tion, and without hesitation we can state that each and 
all of the articles were pe treble Se eq of cost to 
the recipients, and some of them six t ‘ 

We have seen some very pretty specimens of Table and 
Tea Spoons, Gold Watches, Ladies’ Chains, Pins, 
lets, etc., which have been sent by Arrandale & Co. to this 
$1 each.—Angelica Reporter, N. State, Feb. 

, 1865. 


AGEnTs.—We want agents in every regiment, end in 
every town and county in the country, and those acting &: 
euch will be allowed ten cents on every Certificate or- 
dered by them, provided their remittance amounts t° 
One Dollar. Agents will collect 25 cents for every Certifi- 
cate, and remit 15 cents to us, 
stam ARRA? 0. 
» New York. 


= HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
= 
ae ~ 800 Musical Boxes, each ....../......... $20 to $150 
with Bells and Castinets 200 
‘ 2500 
5000 
SS 2000 Fruit, Card and Cake Baskets. 20 59 
5000 Dozen Silver Tea Spoons, per dozen.. 99 
RAW \ | 8,000 Gold Oval Band Bracelets .......... 4% 
NSS" 5,000 Jet and Gold Bracelets.............. 6* 10 
== 06 taire a rooches......... 4% 
4 SEE = 
4 = | ANN \ 
ts Size of inches. 
Gor ule of the increased 10,000 Goll Pens, Silver 
| Apply 10,000 Gold Pens and Gold-Mounted Holders 6 
MATILDA TOOTS. 
pf 
i 
w 
| 
Post-Office. 
+ CLOUK'S 
miums. ress, 
3 | -LOTT 2 S | en, or money refunded. Descriptive Circu'ars mailed free. 
S Qn Address F. L. Suutrz, P. O. Box 216, Lansingburg, N. Y. 
x acre randale & Co., and by request brought some tw-2 ; 
sent as prizes for her agency. to this office for insp.'c- 
JOHN 
: | sin every department 
¥ The best place in the world to buy books is at the 


Jovemper 4, 1865.] 
‘J. Winslow & Co. 


(EsTABLISHED 1860). 
100,000 Watches, Chains, Silver Articles, &e, 
Worth $500,000! 


TO BE SOLDAT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, 


‘AND NOT TO BE PAID FOR TILL YoU KNOW WHAT 
YOU ARE TO GET. 


SPLENDID OF ARTICLiS. 
EACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches. . $115 00 


100 Gold Watches ee 70 00 
200 Ladies’ 40 060 
600 Ladies’ and Gents" Silver Watches......... 1800 
1000 Revolving Castors. . -$15 00 to 18 00 
8000 TO00to 1000 
5000 Oval and Chased Gold Bracelets..... 5 00 to 10 00 
8000 Vest, Neck, and Guard Chains...... - 500 to 10 00 
80:0 Ladies’ California Diamond BOOto 800 
8 00 Magic Spring and Snap Lockets...... 4.00 to 10 00 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver-Mounted Holders .. 400 to 500 
100 0 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension Cases 4 00 to 600. 
800 Seta Ladies’ Jewelry .........+..0005 5 00 to 10 00 
5°00 Tea, Dessert, & Table Spoons, per doz. 12 00 to 24 00 
5.00 Dessert and Table Forks, = doz.....14 00 to 24 00 
4000 Butter Knives, per pair ....+........ 600 to 1000 
8000 Napkin Rings, per pair...... eoeseses 600 to 10 00 
000s 4 00 to 10 00 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up and 
mix: d; and, when ordered, are taken out without regard 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you can 
have, and then it is at your option to send one dollar and 
take the article or not. One of these envelepes will be sent 
by mail on reveipt of 25 cents; 5 - $i; eleven for $2; 30 
for $5; 65 for $10; and 109 for $15 

Agents wanted every where. Great inducements to la- 
dies and — to act as such. Fail not to send for circu- 
lar, which gives special terms, fall list, and particulars. 

Address IL wi NSLOW & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
Manufactureis of Photographic Materials, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


601 BROADWAY, W. Y. 
In addition to our main of ATE 
TERIALS. we are headquarters for viz. : 
Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 
Of these we hav i 
VIEWS OF THE WAR, 
Obtained at great expense and forming a complete 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION CONTES® 


Bull Ran, Dutch Gap, 
Yorktown, Pontoon Trains. 
Gettysburg Hanover Junction. 
Fair Lookout Mountain, 
Fredericks ksburgh, City Point.” 
Frederic oint. 
F Nas 
Richmond, Petersburgi, 
Deep Bottom, Bello Plain, 
Monitors, Chattanoogr, 
Fort Morgan, — 

leston, Mobi 
Florida, 
Photographic Albums. 


We were the first to introduce these into the United States 


@ will find our Albums tne most 
Saleable they can buy. 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ow embraces over Five Tuovsanp different 
Americans (to additions are continually being made) of 


tatesmen, 
Gens 00 Lieut 
Brig 250 other Officers, Divines, 
5 Colonels 75 Navy Officers, 125 Authora, 
a 195 § 50 Prominent Women. 
3,000 Copies of Works cf Art, 
uding reproductions of the lebrated En 
Paintings, Statues. &c. ogues sent on recei Stam 
An order One Dozen from our Catalogue, will 
on receipt of $1.80, and sent by mall PREE 
d oth a goods C. O. D., will please 
remit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with 
y of our goods cannot 
AND 


MUSTACHES 


Forced to grow upon the smoothest faee in from three 
to five weeks by using Dr. Sevigne’s 


RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE, 


The most wonderful discovery in modern eclence, act 

upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous man- 
ner. It has been used by the elite of Paris and I-ondon 
with the most flattering success. 

Names of all purchasers will be registered, and if entire 
eatisfaction is not given in tng in-tance, the money will 
be eetatty refimded. Price by mail, sen.ed and post- 
» $1 Descriptive and testimonials mailed 


BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Curemists, 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y¥., Sole Ageuts for U. 8. 


— Golden, Flaxen, and Silken Curls produced by 
he use of Prof. De Breux’s 


PRISER LE CHEVEUZ. 

One application warranted to curl the most straight and 
eubbors hair of either sex into wavy ringlets or heavy 
massive curls, Has been used by the fashionables of Paris 
and London with the most gratifying results. Does no 
fe to the hair. Price by mail, sealed and postpaid, 

Descriptive circulars mailed free. Address 
BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., (nemtsts, 


Post. -Office Drawer er 21, Troy, N. Y., Sole Agents for U.S. 


' “DR. GL OVER'S LEVER TRUSS re 
) tains and cures more ruptures than any 
». cof other. It gives perfect ease and comfort. 
Elastic stockings, belts, bandages, crutch- 
es, be No. it ANN STREET. Established | 30 years. 
GANVASSERS, DISABLED SOL- 
DIERS, and others, seeking profitable employment, 
to canvass every city and county in the United States for 
the “the most remarkable works of art ever published.” 
The publications of this Association meet with ready sale: 
r inducements to agents are offered than by any oth- 
nouse in the country. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED FOR nae sega RIGHTS. 
An party can clear $95 00 a day. Specify the 
— want. and send stamp for. confidential circu 


ART PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Glico, 406 North 10th St, 


| 
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FURNITURE! 
Wholesale 


FURNITURE  ! 
and Retail. 


DEGRAAF 


TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Christy St., 
Have the best assorted Stock of Parlor, Dining-Room, and Bed-Room 
Furniture, Spring Beds, and Bedding, in the Union. 
| Our Facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition. 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR BACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1965. 


An Exact and Pocket Timexrerer for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, A decidedly unique and wonderful Novel- 
ty. Correctlyconstructed on the most approved SOLENTIFIG 

CIPLES, and warranted to Denore SoLaR Truk with 
absolute certainty and the utmost precision. More truth- 
ful than the most cost/y and elaborate timekeeper of mod- 
ern manufactare. It never can be wrong. It requires 
NO KEY or winding up; NEVE RUNS DOWN, and can never 
be too fast or too slow. It is a most remarkable article, 
Just introduced into this country from Europe, where it is 
secured by Roya Lerrers Patent. Price for a single 


one, with or oo Se white dial, in gold or silver gilt 
case, only $1 Cont, gestae tage paid, to any part of the coun- 
try, on receipt of p Safe delivery guaranteed. Sprr- 


CIAL NOTICE. Our ORIGINAL article being the only one 
LEGALLY PRoTECTeDn from infringement, all persona are 
cautioned from buying or offering for sale any Im1TaTION, 
under no matter what ALTERATION OF NAME, or they will 
be liable to Fing and ImprisoNMENT. Beware of Impos- 
TORS, who imitate this advertisement with a view to swin- 
dling the public, by offering a useless article (with a slight 
alteration of name) ENTI£: LY UNLIKE our genuine Time- 
keeper. All orders must be addressed to J. W. DELA- 
MERE & CO., SOLE a EGANT 204-206 Broadway, N.Y. 


36 “waron, °8 


Fine imported watches for the retail trade at greetly re- 
duced prices. A BEAUTIFUL silver double-case watch, 
small size, EXCELLENT TIMEKEEPER, With GOLD LOCKET. 
handsome vest CuAIN, KEY, &c., toeach. Per case of 
dozen, $30, Asa — one free by mail for $6. 

AN ELEGANT gold-plated engraved double-case watch. 
Fine timekeeper. Gold locket, vest chain, key, &c., to 
each. Per case of half dozen, $42. Sample one, $8. 

FINE DOUBLE NUNTING-CASE GOLD-PLATED WATCHES. 
Fancy styles. Muagiccases. Fineruby jeweled movements, 
regulated and warranted. Per case of halfdozen, $60. 
Sample, $12. 

SILVER OOMPOSITE HUNTING-OaASE WATCHES, MAGIC 
cases. Beautifully engraved or plain. Jeweled,&c. Per 
case of half dozen, $60. Sample, $12. 

COLN SILVER LUNTING LEPinEs, fancy or plain cases, 
warranted. Per case of half dozen, $72. Sample, $15. 

FIng SILVER ENGLISH HUNTING-LEVERS. Superior, 


silver hunting-case, large Warranted. 
of half dozen, $104. Sample, $25. 

THE CELEBRATED IMPERIAL WATOD, a wonderful artic! 
superior timekeeper, with THERMOMETER, COMPASS, an 
CALENDER attachment. Imitation of a $200 gold watch. 
Per case of half dozen, $90. Sample, $20. 

Fine gold and silver watches of every description. Cat- 
alogues for the trade mailed free. CATELY BROTHERS, 
Importers, 102 Nassau St., New York. (Established 1855. ) 


Women’s Brest FRiEnp. —Hudson's 
Universal Clothes Washer and ltinser. 
Pronounced by all practical persons a 
most useful and great labor -saving 
machine. Within the reach of every 
family. 

Price $2 50 each. On receipt of price 
one will be sent to any address by U. H. 
Hopson & Co., 48 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


The Improved Elliptic Look-Stitch 
Sewing and Braiding Machines. 


These CELEBRATED MACHINES we can recommend 
to the public, combining as they do all the IMPROVE- 
MENTS which EXPERIENUE has proved to be requisite 
in the ection of Sewing Machines. We saneina all in- 
terested to call and examine THE EI.LIPTIC befvre pur- 
chasing. Salesrooms, 537 Broadway, New York. 


‘OF MILLER, Jz., a Book crammed full of Jokes, Com- 
ical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, I.aughable 


Conundrums, Humorous Poetry, &c.,&c. P.ice 10 cents, 
Send orders to Box 3410, P. O., New York. 
ME. LOUISE, No. 599 Broadway, N . Y., sends 19 


Wonders, 20 ) Samples, 100 Curiosities for 25 cents. 


who suffer from liver complain: mar rely t npon 

the Rep Jacket liirreRs, because they derive from 

itsanti-bilious properties immediateand certain relief when 
all the usually prescribed remedies have proved useless. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine an invention urgentiy needed by every body. Or 


a sample sent free by mail for 50c. that retails e isily for $6, 
by R. L WOLCOT T; 110 C Jhatham Square, New Y ork. 


"TO THE LAUTES 


— PERRY’S Moth & Frec- 


which is prompt 
infallibte & harmless. Pre- 
Dr.B.C.PER- 


gotsts. 
$2a Bos Send for Circular 


A DAY. ED to 1 


AGENTS WANTED to sell a new 
licensed, Adres SEWING MACHINE, the only 
d 


HAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. — 


90 A MONTH. AGENTS WANTED for siz 
entirely new articles, just out. Address 
O. T. GAREY, City Building, Biddeford, Maine. — 


Look, Look, Look! My Golden Ounpeuné will 
force the beard to grow on the smoothest face in 21 days. 
or money refunded. Price 5) cents, or 
FRANKLIN, Calhoun, 1). 


GOLDEN HAIR CURLER, 
That will curi the most stubborn hair into wavy ring- 
lets, and will last 6 months. Price $1 by mail. 
_ Dr. FRANKLIN, Calhoun, 


Toa limited number of enterprising men, to engage in a 
business of in wha Wee utility to every Address 
VAN ALLEN, Washington Street, New Work. 


FIRST PREMIUM 
IMPROVED 


The ee of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity. 


Originally patented May 13, 1862; Improvement patent- 
ed June 9, 1 The cel FAMILY GEM SEWI NG 
MACHINE, with cr Mpine attachment, a most wonderful 
and elegant ly-constructed ..ovelty, is noisELzss in opera- 
tion, uses the sTRalenT NEEDLE, and works horizuntal, 
sews with DOUBLE or SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS. Makes 
the BUNNING-8TITOH more and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordinary making SIXTEEN 
sTrTcHEs to each evolution of the Wheel. Will catu: :R, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRR, TUCK, RUN UP &c., ; 


requires no cha of stitch; 18 NOT LIABLE TO GET ouT 
OF ORDER, being the strongest machine made, and will last 
& LIFETIME. 


It is no infringement on any other — 
It has taken the premium at State nhcgs received the 
approval cf all the principal journals and of those who 
have UsEev them. 

**For ths dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.’’—Godey's Ladies’ Book. 

“It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is so 
easily understood that a child can use it.”—Independent. 

** With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly, with a common needle, makes the running stitch ex- 
actly like hand-sewing.""— New York Tribune 

Single machines sent to any part of the country per ex- 
press, packed in box, with printed ee on receipt 
of the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents want- 
ed every where. Circular, containing ‘liberal induce- 
ments, sent free. 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE — K 

Office 102 Nassau Street, N ew York. 


In those cases of scanty, retarded growth (the 
person over 18), the Balsam of the Tennessee Swamp 
Shrub has been found to excite the Beard, Mustache, 
&c., to a fine and vigorous growth. (See Testimo- 
nials.) The Llistory and a small Sample of this 
Balsam sent sealed on receipt of return postage. 

JOHN RAWLINS, 8, 815 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND eo Prica of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23, and $30. Price of an Office, with Press, $15, $25, 
$40, $48, and $71. Send for a circular a a 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Tenms: $2 50 a year; 8 copies for $6; 5 copies, and 1 
to getter-up of club, $10. Single Numbers for sale by 
News Agents throughout the United States. Two volumes 
a year, beginning fn January and July. Address 

. 8S. ARTHUR & Co., 
823 Waluut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


¥: YOUNG, COBDEN, BRIGHT;-Sherman, 

incoln, Julius Cwsar, Grant, Vanderbi't, 

the Mother of Portraits; Stammering, 
Causes and Cure; The Man and the Black Man; 

Heads of Clergy and Heads of Boxers; Fate of the Apos- 

; Head of St. Paul; Character in the Walk and I ‘yes 

—in the new ANNUAL OF PURENOLOGY AND PuysioeNnomy 

for 1866, now ready. 12cents. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, New vue. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHIWES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They have the leversible Feed Motion. 
They have a perfect self-adjusting Shuttle Tension. 
They make four separate and distinct stitches on one 
and the same 
They have many advantages over all others. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, \cw York. 


Hawkes Fountain Pen. One fill- 
ing writes Sto 12 hours. Also other — of pens. Sent by 
mail. Sendstamp forcireular. G. F. llawKes, Patentee 
‘and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau ‘St, New York. 
PAPER BAGS—AI L KINDS. 

Tur Crown Bao Co. 

Cheaper than any others. 


Send 
12 VESEY STREET, 
New Yous. 
Book or Reogtprs, 40 with new mailed 
free. Please address B & Co., 713 way, N. Y. 


~FUN.—Jeff Davis, his Life and Adventares. 
in,” and coming out” rich. 40 comic cuts. Only 
15e.--10 for Address Hunter & Co., Hinsdale, N. 11. 


A NEW LIBRARY OF MESMERISM AND PSsyY- 
Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Psychology, Fascination, and 
Science of the Soul. 
‘** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 

This work explains modern mysteries, and furnishes a 
key to that which is beyond the reach of even into 
the realms of spirits. Prepaid, by mail, $4. WLER 
& WELLS, No, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Window Shades, 
Curtains, 


AND CURTAIN MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS, at 


KELTYX'#, 800 Broadway. 


comprixing Philceophy of of | 


} One-price average system, ani that not a single artice of 


one year, $8 00. 


The Davs of Brass Jewelry are over. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Capital, $2,500,000. 
Great One-Price Gold Sale. 


SELLING BRASS OR 80-CALLED PLATED 
JEWELRY, 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 


OR NOSALE. . 


Let it be distioctly unders:o0i that this is emphatical! 
GULD SALE, by an association Of in: Tr, 


plated is included iu the whoe immense 


250,000 


Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Riug:, Sets 
of rich Sitverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., 


Worth $2,500,000, 


All to be sold fur two dollars each, an average price of 
one-fifth the usual cost, and uot to be paid for uutil you 
know what you will receive. 

Instging Tex Wortu ror. $2. 

Tur PRoor—We guarantee to send any customer, 
in exchange for the least article they may get for $’, 4 

lendid richly chased or engraved siver Bucter-Dish or 
Castor, fine plate, valued at $10, or a berutiful BP-pic- 
ture moreceo Photograph Alium, valued at $6; and you 
have a possibility of cetting a 


Fine Gold Watch or Piano. 


Send 25 cents for the Golden Kavelope, containing val- 
uabie reeeipts and songs; and one of the sealed (. rtificates, 
which are well mixed and taken out rn gardle a3 of choice, 
will be sent, which will inform you what vou can gt for 
*2, from a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth $10, to a Watch 
or “Grand Piano, worth $1000. Also will be sent our cir- 
cular, containing list of articles and full particulars: also 
terms to agente, to whom t inducements are offered. 
Five enve'opes sent for $1; 11 for$2; 80fors5. Address 

CALKINS & CO., Managers, 
558 and 560 Broadway, New York. 
Or, if nearer you, 36 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. ; or 
83 and 85 Madison Street, Chicago, Ilinwis. 


THE GREAT GIFT SALE. 
BY MUS. A. J. D. 


Oh, say, have you been to the Gift Sale to-day? 
llave you seen all the things they are giving away? 
From the grand-st piano in splendid rose case, 
To a ring which the tiniest finger might grace. 

There are tea sets of silver and watches of gold, 
Bracelets, brooches, and ear-drops in numbers untold; 


And beautiful ornaments made for the hair, 

For the matron, the belle, and the beauty to wear, 
And glittering diamonds unchangeably bright, 
Forever reflecting the beautiful light. 

There are sewing machines, with their fingers of steel,’ 
That obedient sew at the turn of the wheel, 


And the pale, weary seamstress is weary no more, 
When you hear its glad song as you enter her door. 
But perhaps you are thinking * All this is quite nice 
For those who are able to pay them their price.” 

“ Their price |” oa dear friend, they are given away; 
For each article only One Dollar to pay. 


The may now with the 

If only to Dunn & Co.'s howe they repai 

Ora oes through the mail, if th: Pi live far awar 

C. M. Dunn & Co,, five fifty-eight n Broaduay. 
Certificates 25 cents each ; 5 for $1; 

oor 98: 100 for $15. Send stump for eircular. 

PHONOGRAPHY, WYDROVPA.- 


i= WORKS ON 
THY. ¥, Puystogxony, 


ANaTOMY, MEDICINE, AGRIOTLTURZ, &e., 
supplied by Messrs. FOWLER & \\ LS, 89) Brondway, 
See our Spectat List of Private Medical — 


New York. 
Works. AGENTS WANTED. 
= 
1,000,000 Purchasers Wanted, Artictes to 
suit Catalogues -ent free. ease rend y ur — 
address, W. C. WEMY Sx, 575 New ork. 


FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Waslington, and all placcs -ccupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HAKNDi.N'S EXPKLSS, 
6S Breadway. Sutlers charepd low raiea, 


LL Wo WANT TO KNOW A su RE WAY Now 
TO RAISE WHISKEKS, cure f reckl. s or Pim» 
win at Cards, and twenty other Secrets, adur ae Al. i}, 
WILLIS, 84 Na-sau Street, New toe, who vier! inform 
them by return mail, free. 


SOLD» EVERY. WHERE. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. ; 


-_- 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year . $400 


An Extra Copr, aratis, for everu of Sun- 
scRIbERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 


HWarrer’s MaGazine and together, 


The Publi-hers will are-pt iimited number af first- 
eluss Adv. rtisements for their Magazine, the follow ing id 
low rates: one quarter of a page, efi Nev aber. $75; oue “~ 
half, $125; whole page. $250. The cirentation of H Arpr:'s 
MaGAZine is larger than of any similar 
publication in 


HAKPER & Ponisurs. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Owe-Year. . . «+ - 
One Copy for Three Months . | 
And aw Extra Copy wil! be allowed for ever Seas 
of Five Suusoutpers, at $4 90 each, or & Copies for 
$20 00. Payment invariably in 
Tue Bouxp Voururs or Harrre’s Weestg from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the Unied 
States, free of carriage, ee ee viz. : 
"Half 
_ Each Volume contains.the Year. 
TO Apvertisens.—One Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Fify Cente per line for out~- 
side Advertisements. each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


: 
and wre mansfacare immense variety, rang 
fag in price from 50 cents to $50. Our ALB MB have tes vepe- 
tation of being superior in ber.utv and durability to any other.— . 
They will be sen by mail, FREE, on receipt of price. 
ALBUMS MADE TO UREDER. 
¥ 
| 
lo, 
| 
} 


